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Play together, pray together, stay together—for the family is the 
secret weapon of our civilization against all the forces of decay. 
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Answer to Critics 


ors the National Council of Churches speak 

out on issues which do not primarily lie 

within the scope of its responsibilities? 
Do its leaders involve the Council in debating 
questions which are more political than moral? 
And in reality do its leaders speak—or have the 
right to speak—in the name of the 34 million 
Protestants in denominations making up the Na- 
tional Council? 

Sun Oil’s J. Howard Pew, purporting to speak 
for the now disbanded 190-man committee of lay- 
men, after five years of muffled criticism, now 
comes out flatly declaring: 


“We as lay people were alarmed and un- 
happy as the Council assumed the right 
to speak increasingly—on subjects in 
which it was difficult to see ethical or 
spiritual content—for that inarticulate 
and voiceless body called ‘34 million 
Protestants.’ ” 


Some say Mr. Pew was speaking more for him- 
self than for the committee in the final analysis. 
We would not be too harsh on Mr. Pew, for he is 
a consecrated Christian, one of those responsible 
for the formation of the National Council. But 
we would plead with him—and with others of his 
beliefs—to help the Church be the Church—re- 
lating itself in our day and age, to the whole of 
life! 

No serious minded Christian wants a Church 
glorying in piety rather than pity, ceremony 
rather than concern, trappings rather than trans- 
formed lives. 

True enough, the National Council should stay 
out of politics, except where a moral issue is 
definitely and inseparably involved. We would 
suggest that on occasions the Council publicists 
should have explained in their news releases that 
such and such utterances came from the govern- 
ing board of the NCC and did mot issue as a man- 
date from the 34 million Protestants. On the other 
hand we do live in a nation where representatives 
speak for us in almost every sphere of cur en- 
deavors. Would Mr. Pew ask the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers or the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce to poll down to the last member 
before making public utterances inferentially 
representing the membership? 

The main disservice of the 190-man committee 
is in aligning itself—intentionally or otherwise— 
with those who constantly try to drive a wedge 
between the clergy and the laity in American 
Protestantism. The committee report pointedly 
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suggests that the utterances it criticizes have been 
made by the clergy acting apart from the laymen. 
The report asks, “Shall the clergy in the name of 
the Council” issue such and such statements? The 
fact is that no significant statement is ever issued 
without clearing the General Board which in- 
cludes almost an equal number of laymen and 
clergymen. 

Few Americans yet realize what a debt of 
gratitude they owe to the creative work of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. The Council does not 
see itself a super Church, but just what its name 
implies—a council of churches. In the five years 
of its existence it has promoted co-operation 
among the denominations in a way not heretofore 
known, and it has inspired the churches indi- 
vidually and collectively to unprecedented zeal 
for exerting a mighty witness in our day and age. 


—WILLIAM THOMPSON 


Welcome Showing? 


feeling of church friendliness. In one large city 
church, officers have provided a studied plan to 
insure a cordial greeting to newcomers. 

Usually three officers are stationed at the front 
door, with one or more at the side entrances, to ex- 
tend a welcome to visitors. One or more representa- 
tives of the Women of the Church is always in the 
narthex on Sunday mornings to greet visitors. A 
guest register is provided and visitors are urged to 
use it. Thus the church extends a sincere and friendly 
welcome to visitors who enter the sanctuary. 

But we should like to feel that our Presbyterian 
church welcome extends beyond the narthex greet- 
ings. It should come, too, from the members in the 
pews. Might we not put ourselves to the test: Do 
we look about each Sunday morning to see if there 
are people whom we do not know, and give them a 
friendly smile or a handshake as they leave the wor- 
ship services? Sometimes this may be given to one 
already a member whom we may not know, but 
such a greeting is not amiss! 

The writer, in recent months, as a member of a 
New Minister Committee, has had occasion to visit 
many Presbyterian churches across the Southland. 
In some churches he has found the same warm wel- 
come he feels exists at his own church. But there 
have been many churches where he entered un- 
greeted, sat through the service and left the sanctuary 
without a word of welcome from anyone. Such an 
experience makes one feel that there may be truth 
in the expression “cold as Presbyterians.” 

Let’s never have this phrase associated with our 
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church. Could it ever be imagined that the Church, 
which is the representative of Christ on earth, would 
be cold and so self-centered as not to welcome 
strangers in its midst! 

Let us not leave the responsibility of extending a 
church welcome solely to our official greeters in the 
narthex. Why not look about each Sunday morning 
and give a friendly smile to those near you? Let's 
make sure that every stranger and new member 
worshiping with us feels the warmth of a friendly 
Presbyterian welcome. 

‘ —WILLIS OSBORN 


They Dare Proclaim 


“We have turned our churches into warrens for 
spiritual rabbits who want some magic formula to 
save their tender skins. In a day that calls for brave 
preaching, our sermons have become too easy- 
going. Those brave souls who would take the church 
seriously find themselves baffled and distressed by 
the lack of challenge or by the little church chores 
that are assigned to them.” 

—DR. PAUL CALVIN PAYNE 


“Loss of deep religious faith is responsible for 
much of the increase in psychosomatic problems, 
emotional instability, coronary thrombosis, and other 
health hazards. Modern unrestrained competition 
which leads to these illnesses has come about be- 
cause this land has abandoned its ideals of religion 
to a great extent. By unconsciously rejecting the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
we have developed the traits of fear, resentment, 
dishonesty, and hatred.” 

—DR. BRADFORD MURPHEY, PSYCHIATRIST 


“America and its churches must play an ever- 
increasing role in the world. We rejoice in the 
growth and development of the churches in North 
America. Of the 250 million Protestants throughout 
the world, nearly 45 million are of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches.” 


—DR. MARCEL PRADERVAND, OF GENEVA 
DURING RECENT VISIT TO U.S.A, 





HANGING ON THE WALL of a cafe just across the street 
from the railway station at Montreat, N. C., is a framed 
message that grips you if you take it seriously: 


DO NOTHING that you would not like to be doing when 
Jesus comes. 

GO TO NO PLACE that you would not like to be found 
when Jesus comes. 

SAY NOTHING that you would not like to be saying when 
Jesus comes. 


WE LIKE the slogan printed on the stationery of Over- 
land Presbyterian Church, of Overland, Mo., where Dr. 
Stuart H. Salmon is pastor: “Going, Growing, Glow- 
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THE OFFICIAL MAGAZIN SBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
May, 1956 


Dear SURVEY Reader: 


Many of you have written us recently to inquire about our circulation 
and the handling of subscriptions, We appreciate your growing concern for 
your Church's official magazine. 


Circulation has jumped about 5,000 since SURVEY Week last November. 
The number of Every Family Plan churches has doubled in ten months. These 
are encouraging signs. But we have far to go} And we have instituted 
some Changes that will pave the way for further growth. 


First, you are receiving two or three expiration notices, where only 
one was sent in the past. If you receive a notice after you have sent in 
your renewal, please ignore it; we only want to give you every chance to 
renew, These individual expiration notices are not to replace the multiple 
order forms, If your church or the Women (or Men) of the Church renew for 
you, that's fine. These notices are for individuals who like to renew their 
own subscription, just as they do with any other magazine. We welcome both 
types of orders: those for an individual, or those for two or twenty or four 
hundred persons{ Incidentally, to see when your subscription expires, look 
at the mailing label on the back of your magazine. The 12-56 or 3-58 at the 
end of the bottom line is your expiration date. When you have a question 
about your subscription, or when you want to renew, it is always desirable 
to enclose one of the address labels that comes on your SURVEY. 


Second, our subscription fulfillment program. This is simply the cler- 
ical work required to see that you get your SURVEY regularly and promptly. 
It starts when you send in your initial subscription and is completed (par- 
tially) when you receive your first copy, PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY on the whole 
does not need the 4-6 weeks required by many magazines to process subscrip- 
tions, but we are experiencing some "growing pains" and some delays. We 
can only ask that you bear with us in the "streamlining" of our procedures 
so that you.will receive efficient and prompt service, 


Our new promotional plan and subscription fulfillment program are just 
a year old. We are young and growing -- and learning. But the world is 
ahead of us. We have a mission in our Church -- to make the official maga~ 
zine available in every Presbyterian home. Let's keep up the consistent 
effort and put it there] 





Cordially yours, 


Rood fia 


Promotional Director 

















“God in the Home— 


Peace in the World” 


By FREDERICK W. WIDMER 


Richmond, 


ILLIONS OF PEOPLE across our nation will 
be recognizing the importance of their 
homes during Christian Family Week. 

For our homes mold our nation, and our world. 
And the world can never be better than its homes. 

To the extent that Christian parents train chil- 
dren to assume their responsibilities in the world, 
they truly become the makers of a better tomor- 
row. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY WEEK, May 6-13, has as its 
theme “God in the Home—Peace in the World.” 
This indicates the close relationship of the home 
and the world and recognizes God as the source 
of power in the Christian family’s life. 


GOD IN THE HOME 


The Christian faith affirms that God has a spe- 
cial concern for homes. He blesses them, He 
dwells in them, and through them seeks to reach 
the world. 

Christian families recognize God’s presence in 
their homes and express their faith through wor- 
ship together—in their homes and in their church. 
They now they must talk daily to their Heav- 
enly Father and be His people on earth. His 
presence makes even the routine of life a trans- 
forming experience. 

When God is in the home, people learn to live 
together and build Christian homes whose influ- 
ence radiates into the world. 

As members of the family pray together each 
unites himself to the other and to God. They re- 


Virginia 


ceive light from Him and share His light with 
others. As they talk with God, God talks with 
them, and they learn from Him. 

Through their family Bible they learn of God’s 
dealing with people in the past. They become 
confident that they too are God’s people through 
their faith in Jesus Christ. They find His peace 
dwelling in their hearts because He is continually 
making them like Himself. 

As individual hearts are filled with the love and 
peace of God, homes are made miniatures of the 
Kingdom of Heaven and God’s peace is shed 
abroad in the land. 

In the Church the family shares in the fellow- 
ship of other Christian families. They learn that 
they are not alone in their faith. They sense a 
oneness with others around the globe. They 
know they are part of a great company. 


PEACE IN THE WORLD 


Peace is the hope of millions. Peace is more de- 
sired than war, love is more welcome than hatred. 
But peace comes only from God. As His peace 
comes to families, they may share it with their 
community and with the world. 

But there can be no peace in the world without 
peace im our families, which comes from the 
presence of God in our homes. 


Be in our home, our Father God, 

Help us to feed upon Thy Word, 

And through our faith at home, we pray, 
Thy peace be spread abroad today. 


EDITORIAL —— 














F amily worship means the recognition of God as head of 
the home—an unseen partner in family activities. 


Family worship is not solely the mechanics of devoting a few brief mo- 
ments to Bible study. It involves constant, consecrated living, and teaching 
that God has a place in the life of all. This includes Bible study or family 
devotion; love for and attendance at Sunday school, youth programs, wor- 
ship service and other church activities; love for the Church and what it 
stands for, and frequent expressions within the family of thankfulness and 
appreciation to God for health, happiness, friends, home, and other material 
blessings. 


The goal of family worship is for the family as individuals to grow in Chris- 
tian stewardship. Certainly, none of us has reached the ultimate goal. Adults 
desire to grow, and to guide the younger members of the family in their 
growth—so that the children as they approach maturity will have a heart- 
felt desire to continue their own development. 


At times the goal seems distant and the path difficult, but on prayerful re- 
flection, the effort seems to be rewarded many fold. What a joy it is to leave 
home in the morning with the knowledge that God has been asked to spend 
the day with the family! 


MR. AND MRS. BILL C. WAINWRIGHT 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Family Worships 


AT HOME 





AMILY WORSHIP at our house means a pause in the busy day’s activities 

as our family strives to stay close together and to grow closer to God. 

As parents we feel it is our God-given privilege to lead our children, to 
the best of our knowledge, to the Christian way of life. Family worship 
offers the opportunity to show them daily the way of lives lived in the pres- 
ence of God. 

Twice each day all other things stop in our home, and the family is to- 
gether seeking an awareness of God. First at breakfast we study the Bible 
(from a good children’s Bible book in addition to our regular Bible), we 
pray, we share experiences, we use especially prepared devotionals, we talk 
about the important values in life that we hope our children are also feeling 
in the spirit of our home. And we try to interpret the Christian way of life 
for our children. 

Bedtime is the second time of worship. Sometimes it is preceded by sing- 
ing around the piano, then we pray the Lord’s Prayer together, and each 
child and adult prays aloud. Again we talk together of the deeper things of 
life. 

Our goal is to grow together as a Christian family. Through daily wor- 
ship, as a family, we feel we can help our children catch a living faith in 
Jesus Christ and in God and-thus “bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 


—MR. AND MRS. JIM HEISKELL 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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ITH THREE CHILDREN, one of whom 

has been completely blind since 

babyhood, we feel we have aver- 
age family problems. Together we have 
found the answer to all these problems 
through family worship. 

It is such a wonderful experience to 
pray together and feel the presence of 
God in our home. We are glad that al- 
ready our children know the power and 
importance of prayer. 

Even the three-year-old feels it is some- 
thing good. Often when someone he is 
fond of comes in, he wants to “let’s say 
our prayers,” to share this with others. 

With our family it’s natural to pray over things. Our children have learned 
through praying together and talking about God and reading the Bible that He is 
real. Our prayers have been answered directly so many times that they have 
learned the results of talking things over with Him. 

With our 8-year-old away all week at school, we have all commended him to 
God and it works out well. He knows we are praying for him and he for us. 

Our family worship is an impromptu affair, there’s no set time nor schedule, 
but it’s good because it’s something we do together. We look forward to it, and 
we believe that through it we can find the answer to all life’s adversities. 

—MRS. W. H. MCCALL 

Americus, Ga. 
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| ee YEARS we put off having a family 
altar in our home, making the usual 
excuse that a suitable time could not 
be found when all members of a busy 
family could get together even for a few 
minutes. When our consciences could no 
longer be denied, we broached the idea 
to our children of having a short family 
devotional at the breakfast table. 

With just a trace of embarrassment 
they agreed to take part. Each took turns 
giving a short prayer, or the older ones 
reading from Day by Day, or the entire 
family joining hands and singing the 
“Doxology.” The majority of the time 
we agreed to have the “head of the house” lead the devotional. 

Already we are aware of some of the benefits that can result from these few 
ininutes set aside for worship: 


(1) A calming and quieting effect on nerves and tempers that become ruffed in 
the turmoil of everyday living. 

(2) A chance to get maybe just one spiritual truth a day planted in minds that are 
too busy with other thoughts to seek it themselves. 

(3) An opportunity for each member to pray aloud and to express some serious 
thoughts before the group. 

(4) A joy in the knowledge that we are finally giving a portion of our time to that 
which we have known all along should come first in the schedule of any 
Christian family. 

—DR. AND MRS. SCHLEY GATEWOOD 
Americus, Ga. 





A WAY FOR PARENTS TO HELP—Thoughtful 
church school leaders are concerned about the 
lack of home co-operation and better under- 
standing on the part of parents in what they 
are trying to do for their children. They are 
seeing more clearly that their work is a co- 
operative task with the home. The Parent 
Sponsor Plan is designed to promote and 
strengthen the home-church relationship. 

Parents who serve as sponsors will have 
duties similar to these: 


1. They will meet with leaders of their 


child’s department to plan a unit of work. 
Thus they know the program of the church 
school and can bring to it the viewpoint of 
the home. 

2. They will help a teacher contact other 
parents, through visits, planned meetings, or 
announcements in adult groups. 

3. They will assist teachers when needs 
arise, such as planning occasional parties, 
picnics, and the like. 

4. They will work with local church com- 
mittees to help co-ordinate church spon- 
sored activities for parents. 


NEW TYPE OF TEAMWORK: 


The Parent Sponsor Plan 


OW THAT WE KNow, we would 
like to tell others of the very 
satisfying experience my hus- 


band and I had serving as parent 
sponsors in the Kindergarten Depart- 





ment of our Sunday school. 

It all started one morning when 
Mrs. Fred Poag, our son’s Sunday 
school teacher, called and invited us 
to serve as parent sponsors for the 
coming month. We were aware of the 
duties required of parent sponsors, 
but had no idea what enjoyment and 
good fellowship our family would 
receive from our participation in this 
way. 

We began by meeting with the 
Kindergarten teachers at their regular 
planning session. Here we planned the 
entire program for the month that 
was to begin the following Sunday. 
With the unit purpose kept in mind, 
the play experiences, creative activi- 
ties, and times for worship for the 
children were well planned so that 
we, along with the teachers, played 
active parts in making each session a 
success. 

It was indeed a pleasant surprise to 
learn how much work goes into pre- 
paring each phase of a Sunday school 
session. This also was the first oppor- 
tunity we had had to meet and talk 


Admiring wooden play stove Boyle men 
made for Kindergarten. 


with all of our son’s teachers. 

After this meeting we already felt 
a real part of the work of the Kinder- 
garten Department. We developed a 
broader understanding of the team- 
work that should exist between our 
teachers and parents in the Christian 
education of children. 

Having his mother and father going 
to Sunday school with him made our 
son feel the importance of his church 
experience. We were a little afraid 
that after our having done this he 
might not understand why we could 
not keep on doing so. However, we 
found that this worry was needless. 
He was looking forward to meeting 
some of his friends’ mothers and 
fathers, and also to the possibility of 
our return later on. 


Ox SATURDAY OUR FAMILY decided 
that it would be nice to give the 
Kindergarten Department a present. 
We wanted to be sure that our gift 
would fill a need. So we talked with 


By MR. AND MRS. 


PRINGLE BOYLE 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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Before beginning work, parent sponsors 


the teachers, and learned what types 
of equipment were especially needed 
for the children. 

Then, after much conversation, the 
men in the family (three in number) 
decided that a wooden play stove for 
the little girls would be their gift. 
Daddy and his little helpers went to 
work and by late that evening had 
completed the project. 

The next morning in Kindergarten 
our son presented the stove to the 
group. We might add that the chil- 
dren there are still enjoying it. 


Serving as parent sponsors in our 
Sunday school was one of the high 
lights in our lives. It certainly made 
us understand and know the way our 
church plans for its children. In fact, 
as a result of our experience, one of 
us has become a regular teacher in the 
Kindergarten Department. 


When we realized the tremendous 
importance of parents and teachers 
(or the home and church) working 
together to promote the spiritual 
growth of Kindergarten children, we 
experienced a spiritual growth our- 
selves. END 





Try Family Camping 

For many years we have been send- 
ing our young people to camps and 
conferences. Now many churches are 
providing a camping opportunity for 
the whole family. 

Such a camp offers families an op- 
portunity to live together and with 
other families in the out-of-doors. It 
is planned for the family as a unit 
and provides experiences of worship, 
recreation, study, discussion, and na- 
ture lore. 

A family camp is more than a place 
—it is an experience in living. To 
whole families it will mean pleasant 
memories, new friendships, better 
understanding of each other, and a 
growing appreciation of the place of 
families in God’s plan and of God’s 
place in life. 





NOTE: For further information 
about the Parent Sponsor Plan, see 
“Boon to Teachers—Parent Sponsors,” 
by Billie Ferguson Poag in the May 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN ACTION. 
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meet in planning session with Kindergarten teachers. 





Several helpful manuals on planning 
for a family camp are available as 
follows: 

Towards Better Church Camping, 
National Council of Churches, 79 E. 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 25¢ 

The Church Plans for Family Camp, 


Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Church, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 25¢. 


Families Go Camping, American Bap- 
tist Association, 1703 Chestnut 
Strect, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 25¢. 

Planning the Family Camp, National 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 25¢. 

Rejoice and Sing, Presbyterian Book 
Stores. 30¢ (5 or more 25¢ each). 
Family Fun Book, Eisenberg, Presby- 

terian Book Stores. $2.95. 

Family Pleasure Chest, Eisenberg, 
Presbyterian Book Stores. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1.00. 

Church Sponsored Family Camping, 
by Meade. s50¢. Division of Chris- 
tian Education, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts. 

Spiritual Values in Camping, by 
Clarice M. Bowman. Association 
Press, 1954. 240: pages. $3.00. 
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Dave Brubeck Quartet, one of nation’s top record sellers, is sure to get attention 


of elusive teen-age audience. Says Brubeck: “Jazz is one of few art forms today 
in which there is freedom of individual expression without loss of group contact.” 


| June and July an estimated 1,500,000 un- 
churched young people will tune their TV dials on 
Sunday morning to a program called “Look Up and 
Live.” It may seem strange that this program is spon- 
sored by the National Council of Churches at an hour 
when young people are supposed to be in Sunday 
school. 

This program, however, is beamed at young people 
who do not go to Sunday school, but who might 
listen to a religious message if it were presented in 
language they could understand and cast in a format 


“What is this thing called love?’ croons Micki Marlo, plaintive singer of romantic ballads. @ And popular evangelist Rev. Charles 
Templeton is ready with the answer: Romantic love is not enough. It is essential to have God involved in every marriage. 


they’re used to seeing on commercial television. 

One program may be introduced by jazz music, 
another by a folk singer or a ballet dancer. But 
whatever the “attention-getter,” the purpose of 
“Look Up and Live” is to present the Christian 
Gospel as a declaration of truth which young people 
can accept or reject. 

CBS-TV puts the show on “live” seven months 
out of the year, and 45 stations pick it up. If you 
want the program in your community, see Presby- 
terian Action, September 1955, for suggestions. 





1956 The Women of the Church long ago 
learned that the best way to celebrate the birth- 
day of their own organization was to give pre- 
sents to others. In the past 34 years they have 
given Church causes nearly $3 million through 
their famed Birthday Gift drive each May. 


These gifts are now pouring in . . . with two 
causes designated to benefit: 
1) Lab Schools—training centers 
for teachers of children 


2) Ybor Mission—home mission 


Happy Birthday 


1955 Last year’s Gifts passed the $200,000 
mark and went to build Yodogawa Hospital in 
Japan. Fortnight ago this monument to the gen- 
erosity of our Women was dedicated to the 
Glory of God and health of Japanese people. 


Twelve-year-old Carol Brown, whose father is 
head physician there, writes in excited tones of 
the grand opening, in a letter to her grandfather, 


work in Florida F. A. Brown Sr. We reprint Carol’s letter: 


Osaka, Japan 
February 12, 1956 


Dear Grandpa : 


Today I went through the hospital, so I thought I’d write and tell you about it. 

They’ve started to paint the doors in the hospital now so you can begin to see 
what colors go in each room. All the colors go so well together. Most of the 
patients’ rooms or wards are a soft green or blue. And at each stairway, there is a 
bright orange door! Of course the kitchen, kitchenette and staff dining room are 
best! The staff dining room walls are bright blue and the kitchen’s floor is a 
beautiful red “ginzo” and white tile walls. 

In the hospital there are 21 different colors, sometimes in one room there are 
three different colors! For instance, an aqua blue door, light blue walls and another 
color of woodwork! The tiles in the operating, delivery and central sterilizing 
rooms are a light milky blue green. 

On the bottom floor, there is a public telephone booth, for I doubt if anyone 
in Awaji has a telephone. 

And guess what? Everyone is going to take off their “geta” and shoes at the 
front door, so it will be easier to clean the hospital. Of course the hospital will 
provide slippers for everyone! You see, Awaji is a very sandy place and since 
there aren’t very many paved streets and their shoes will be sandy, muddy or 
dusty, they must take them off. Instead of a “hat-check” which you find in 
America, you will find a “shoe-check” girl! And instead of a place to put hats 
and coats, shoes will be put instead ! ! ! 

There is another interesting thing about the hospital. The Fire Escape! Instead 
of steps as you would expect, you may walk up to the hospital and see a big pipe, 
whose diameter is four feet (about). If the hospital were to catch on fire, (we 
hope it doesn’t) we would put a patient on his blanket or mattress and slide him 
down the pipe. Daddy said when we have open house, all the children, (including 
the Japanese children) might slide down our “fire escape.” 

A whole lot of furniture came for the hospital today. It seems to me that most 
of it is desks! We weren’t really ready for it, so they set up tents for all of it. 
I had to leave before they had it all loaded, but they still had more coming! Some 

of the hospital is all filled up with the stuff that came today. 
' I can hardly wait until the hospital is finished, can you? 





Love, 
—CAROL 
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pase CHILDREN will deter- 
mine our world of tomor- 
row, for child by child we build 
or lose our civilization. With 
this thought in mind, the Church 
must be concerned not only for 
the children of its church fami- 
lies, but for all children who are 
neglected, untaught, and caught 
in the storms of life. 

They too have a right to hear 
the words of Christ, “J azz the 
way .. .” But how can they 
have a vital faith in God unless 
they be taught? 

Large numbers of trained, con- 
secrated teachers are needed for 
reaching and teaching the chil- 
dren of our Southland. 

Through the 1956 Birthday 
Offering the Women of the 
Church are promoting an un- 
paralleled plan for developing 


skilled and qualified leaders of 
children. A part of their gift 
will be used to promote Area 
Laboratory Schools in strategic 
points throughout our General 
Assembly where leaders will 
have an opportunity for the 
most effective type of help in 
understanding children and the 
best approach to teaching them. 

Your gift will represent your 
response to Christ’s command, 
“Go—teach,” and also your re- 
sponse to the plea of today’s 
children, “Train me, I beg you, 
that I may be a blessing to the 
world.” 
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RS. JOSEPH CASTILLO and 
her family of six chil- 
dren have been coming to 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mis- 
sion and Community Center 
for several years. They first 
came in need of material help 
and received that. Along 
with it they also received 
friendship and the Good 
News of God’s love. Now 
they are members of the 
Church, either by profession 
of faith or by baptism. 
When Mrs. Castillo learned 
there would be no charge for 
baptising her children, im- 
mediate plans were made for 








the baptism. On the day she 
and the children were to be 
baptized Mrs. Castillo and 
her brood walked 30 blocks 
to the church. 

Mrs. Castillo attends the 
Bible Class, meetings of the 
Women of the Church and 
the worship services. The 
children are in the church 
school (coming on the bus 
every Sunday) and they en- 
joy worshiping together, 
singing in the choir, and the 
family fellowship suppers. 











Dedicated Needles 
and Hammers 


By MRS. FRANK ANDERSON 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


IG, SOFT DRAPERIES to hide un- 

sightly steam pipes in the As- 

sembly Room, colorful flowered 
curtains for the windows, newly 
painted chairs, tables, and cornices, 
and a realistic fireplace to serve as 
background for the women’s programs 
on the Christian home. All these im- 
provements and not a cent spent on 
labor! 


All labor has been contributed by 
older adults of First Church, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, who are using 
their various skills to repair and 
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beautify the physical properties of 
their church. 

A large group of women in: the 50 
to 75 age bracket meet every Thurs- 
day during the winter to put their 
needles and sewing machines at the 
disposal of the church. They fashioned 
the pretty curtains from material con- 
tributed by one of the circles. The 
Christmas season found their needles 
flying on costumes for the church 
school pageant and bright robes for 
the children’s choir. 

Calling themselves the White Cross 
Sewing Group, because their chief 
emphasis is on making supplies for 


presbytery, they contributed hospital 
supplies, quilts, and clothing in abun- 
dant measure for home mission work 
in the mountains, Also bandages for 
the local cancer society, dainty baby 
garments for needy families, 90 gar- 
ments for the Happy Workers Kin- 
dergarten, a well-run nursery for 
Negro children in St. Petersburg. And 
a returning missionary found two 
handsome dresses and a robe awaiting 
her—all fashioned by the White Cross 
ladies. 

Their reward comes not only in the 
satisfaction of work well done, but in 
the knowledge that they are doing 
this for the Master they love. 
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B THE WOMEN AREN’T THE ONLY 
active ones. The Senior Crafts- 
men, composed of older men in the 
church, meet every Wednesday. The 
rap of their hammers, the buzz of 
saws, and the slap-slap of paint brushes 
resound through the church all day. 

They point with pride to the tracks 
on which the Assembly Room draper- 
ies run, and the newly painted furni- 
ture and fireplace setting. If you look 
in the Junior and Pioneer departments, 
you'll find a huge rolling blackboard 
and bulletin board. They’ve also made 
bookshelves for the DCE, several small 
tables in the balcony for communion 
services, outside bulletin boards and 
palm stands for the sanctuary. 

The Children’s Division boasts doll 
beds, toy cabinets and coat racks. And 
several classrooms have storage cabi- 
nets and new tables, thanks to the busy 
hands of the Senior Craftsmen. 

“My husband can hardly wait for 
Wednesday to come,” one woman 
stated, “so that he can go down to 
the church!” 

As though the new things they 
make are not enough, the men are 
constantly on the lookout for repair 
jobs. “We just look around and always 
find plenty to do,” one reported. 

Recent projects include painting the 
church porches and the front of the 
educational building, repairing a class- 
room ceiling, redecorating and install- 
ing fixtures in the rest rooms, oiling 
the opera seats in the church audi- 
torium, and mending dozens of chairs 
and equipping them with rubber caps. 

Sliding doors now slide more easily, 
and windows go up and down as a 
result of newly installed sash cords. 
Portable partitions for classrooms and 
nursery room toys were in need of 
attention. And last but not least the 
men have repaired and painted some 
of St. Petersburg’s green benches for 
the church lawn. 

While these older adults save the 
church hundreds of dollars and are a 
boon to the custodians and department 
superintendents, their happy spirits 
mean even more to the church than 
the work of their hands. First Church 
does not take them for granted, but 
is proud of the unique contribution of 
these retired men and women who 
are still eager to serve their Master. 

The women have a good time at 
their work, too. Many have become 
good friends through the group, and 
several who came as visitors have re- 
cently joined the church because of 
the friendly spirit of these devoted 
seamstresses, (See page 26) 


White Cross © 
Sewing Group at | 


work on bandages. 





Costumes for Church 
pageant and robes for 
children’s choir are 
women’s handiwork. 








Wives are invited when 
Senior Craftsmen 
hold annual dinner. 










































By 
RICHARD G. HUTCHESON, SR. 


Raphine, Virginia 


NE OUT OF FIVE RURAL WHITE 
O churches in the State of Vir- 

ginia has fewer than 50 mem- 
bers, two in five have fewer than a 
hundred members. These are the start- 
ling facts uncovered by a recent study 
of 2,846 churches and reported in the 
forthcoming book, The Virginia Rural 
Church and Related Influences—1i900 
to 1950.* W. E. Garnett of the Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute is its author. 

Statistics made public at the 1955 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., present an even more 
striking picture. Of the 3,805 congre- 
gations making up the General As- 
sembly, 26 per cent have less than 50 
members; 49 per cent less than 100 
members, and 76 per cent less than 
250 members. Much the larger per- 
centage of these churches are in the 
small town and open country areas. 

My concern for the rural church is 
due not only to its numerical im- 
portance, but also to the predominance 
of weak and struggling churches in 
rural areas. 

That the rural church has her own 
peculiar problems goes without say- 
ing. But satisfying solutions are the 
premises of our faith in His glorious 
and prevailing Presence in the whole 
of His Church’s life. 


* All quotations and statistics in this article 
are drawn from this study, unless otherwise 
stated. 
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What of the 
Rural Church? 


One of the first, if not the primary 
problem of the rural church is over- 
churching. This situation is due to 
several factors: 

(1) A decreasing rural population. 
From 1900-1950, the Virginia rural 
population dropped from 81.7 per cent 
tO 59.7 per cent, in centers of less than 
2500 (which is the more or less arbi- 
trary rural-urban delineation). These 
figures are more or less applicable to 
the southern states in general. 

(2) Racial and social stratification. 
In many communities of our South- 
land, frequently there are not enough 
people of one race to maintain a 
church properly, especially if the 
church is further weakened by social 
stratification. Church authorities say 
that a population base of 1,000 people 
per church is an essential for an effec- 
tive church program. 

(3) Denominational divisions must 
come in for their share of the blame. 
Denominational competitiveness faces 
us with this enigma: “The 1950 An- 
nual Report of the Virginia Methodist 
Conference reported 33 per cent of 
new members (exclusive of infant 
baptisms) were received from other 


RURAL LIFE SUNDAY is May 20. 
To prepare us for that observ- 
ance, SURVEY presents the chal- 
lenge of the rural church by one 
who has served both in a larger 
parish and in a large rural 
church. 


denominations, and 23 per cent 
changed from Methodist to other de- 
nominations. An important factor re- 
sponsible for changes is marriage 
across denominational lines, and 
couples wishing to be in the same 
church. Young people increasingly lay 
less stress on denominationalism.” 

(4) Travel conditions in by-gone 
days made it desirable to locate 
churches every few miles, regardless 
of the population base necessary for 
their support. This is no longer the 
case. Good roads, automobiles, and 
various transportation facilities have 
brought about the consolidation of 
schools, markets, and shopping cen- 
ters. The formation of co-operative 
organizations of every sort points to 
a far greater degree of co-operation 
and comity agreement in the rural 
church. 

There is strong evidence today that 
the essential need for Christian unity 
will eventually solve the problem of 
overchurching, through successful or- 
ganic unions and co-operative plans 
for Christian comity between de- 
nominations. Thereby we will be 
rescued from the twin evils of eco- 
nomic waste and duplication of effort 
in reaching identical Christian objec- 
tives. 


MINISTERS 


A= TO THE PROBLEM of over- 
churching, and correlated with 
it, is the problem of Ministerial sup- 
ply. It is generally conceded that most 
of the pulpits vacant for any great 
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length of time are found in the small 
towns and in the open country. By 
virtue of the smallness and weakness 
of the churches, it is necessary for one 
minister to assume the oversight of 
two, three, four, or more struggling 
congregations. For this he lacks phy- 
sical strength, equipment, time, and 
capacity for the development of effi- 
cient religious programs, Under such 
discouraging handicaps, it is not so 
remarkable that the conscientious 
minister turns his talents to a more 
workable situation. 

The remedies suggested above for 
overchurching will go a long way 
toward meeting the problem of min- 
isterial supply. For, a vigorous and 
healthy rural church presents an al- 
most irresistible challenge. Rural 
church consolidation, community 
churches (comity arrangements) and 
larger parishes (denominational hook- 
ups) are all hopeful approaches to the 
ministerial supply problem, in an in- 
creasingly large area of the rural 
church scene. 

The writer of this article had a 
most delightful and satisfying ex- 
perience for a period of six years su- 
pervising the revival and resuscitation 
of nine small churches under the ban- 
ner of a larger parish. This attempt 
was made possible by the invaluable 
assistance of nine student ministers 
from our nearest seminary. This larger 
parish in its tenth year continues on 
an increasingly efficient and success- 
ful basis. 

Our Town and Country Church 
Department of the Board of Church 
Extension will gladly explore the 
larger parish idea with presbyteries 
and churches which need such a plan. 
Ministerial shortage must be overcome 
not only by larger numbers entering 
the ministry, but by utilizing to the 
full the experience and resources of 
ministers dedicated to the develop- 
ment of rural churches. 

PROBLEM of rural 


SOCIOLOGICAL 
A church is presented by what we 


THIRD the 
may term the sociological facets of 
the rural picture. Though many of us 
contend it is easier to worship God in 
the natural beauty of a country 
church, than in the man-made gran- 
deur of a great city cathedral, there 
are some hard and stubborn facts 
which must be recognized. Statistics 
show that there are approximately 
five times as many college graduates 
in our urban population over 25 years 





ae 


ae 


Providence Church in West Hanover Presbytery was founded by 


Samuel Davies in 1748. 





Weddell Memorial Church at Rapidan, Va. is memorial to famed 
blind preacher James Waddell. 


of age, as are found in our rural popu- 
lation. Furthermore, a much higher 
group of urban youth than rural 
youth go to high school and college. 
~ In 1954, jail commitments from the 
counties of Virginia were greater 
than commitments from the cities. 
This rural-urban comparison of de- 
linquency figures holds true through- 
out the Southland. 


The median net income of rural 
families is only about one-half the 
median net income of urban families. 
In many rural communities close to 
half of the families have little partici- 
pation in organized community life. 
All of these unfavorable social condi- 
tions in rural areas are challenging the 
attention of Church forces. 


NEED PROGRESS 


The last rural church problem to 
be cited is the urgent need for prog- 
ress in rural church plants, equipment, 
and methods comparable with the 
progress in other areas of rural living. 
That a commendable measure of 
progress is already being achieved is 
reflected in the remark of a concerned 
Presbyterian elder who said, “I chal- 
lenge you to find another rural church 
of our Presbytery that still confines 
its educational program to a one-room 
Sunday school, other than my own.” 
He readily saw that the excellent 
modern consolidated public schools 
with well-trained teachers and ade- 
quate facilities for secular education 
put to shame religious (See page 58) 
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IN BRAZIL 





By 
BENEDITO ALVES DA SILVA 


Y BROTHER, FRANCISCO PEDRO 
M junior, bought a Bible in Oc- 

tober, 1920, in Sao Paulo. He 
bought it only after a gifted Bible 
colporteur, Jose Casoline, had blasted 
to smithereens all his arguments about 
the “false Bible” distributed by Pro- 
testants. 

The Bible was purchased on a 
crowded street, for this was urgent 
business which could not be post- 
poned. The urgency was determined 
by the Holy Spirit. Francisco was pro- 
foundly impressed by the conversation 
about the authenticity and value of 
the Book, since he was returning from 
a pilgrimage to “Aparecida,” where 
he had gone to make certain religious 
vows. 

As soon as he had opportunity, he 
began reading the Book, which his 
Roman Catholic eyes had never seen 
before. As he read, the Spirit of the 
Lord spoke to his heart. By “Holy 
Week” he was already greatly in- 
terested in all the Book was saying to 
his awakened soul. 

On Thursday morning he set out for 
Tomazina, our home town, to confess 
and take communion, as the Roman 
Catholic Church requires. On the road 
to Tomazina, about a mile from our 
house, lived Sr. Jose Maria Cardoso, 
a believer and member of the Presby- 
terian Church of Sao Joao da Chris- 
tina, South Minas. Francisco Pedro 
Junior could not resist the desire to 
speak to this Protestant neighbor about 
his impressions resulting from his 
reading of the Bible. He stopped in 
front of the house, announced his 
presence and got off his horse. Upon 
invitation, he entered. 


He did not proceed to Tomazina, 
but straightway returned home—a 
believer in Jesus Christ. He awoke to 
a New Life. 


fen PROCLAMATION OF THE GOOD 
News of Salvation to his family 
provoked a revolt on the part of our 
father, I learned later. Mother and our 
younger brothers became interested, 
but were timid and incapable of acting 
under the circumstances. The revolt 
made the atmosphere heavy and tense. 

After several days of struggle with- 
out victory, Francisco resolved to 
visit me, in Castro, where I was doing 
military service. 

I was at the station of the Sao Paulo- 
Rio Grande railway when the train 
stopped and out jumped Francisco. In 
a few words he told me the reason for 
his trip. He was converted. He had 
become a Protestant, and he inquired 
if I did not want to follow him in the 
new religion. 

That night we went to the midweek 
prayer meeting. Joao Schibsky led the 
service. Rev. Henry Midkiff was away 
on a trip. The elder made us welcome. 
We told him our story. That night 
was to me great and memorable. 

I had been in Castro in military 
service a year and five months. Oc- 
casionally, by invitation of the Pin- 
heiro brothers, I had attended Pro- 
testant worship but was wholly dis- 
interested. Indeed I attended mass and 
other Roman Catholic services with a 
degree of regularity. But that night as 
I sat beside my brother I derived real 
benefit from the simple worship serv- 
ice. There was no sermon, but God 
spoke to me. 

The day following, my brother re- 
turned to Venceslau Braz certain of 
victory. He told our father that I, 
too, was already a believer. I was not 
one before but became such that Wed- 
nesday night in Castro. 

Months before, God had placed His 


hands on me in a manner that caused 





me grief. I had become engaged to a 
Syrian girl. In the living room of her 
house, when I asked her to marry me, 
I said to her, “Look, Gesse. There is 
in this city a Protestant Church. If I 
ever hear that you have attended a 
Protestant service I will break our en- 
gagement.” 

But independently of this motive, 
my plans were suddenly changed. Just 
thirteen days before we were to be 
married God’s hand descended on me 
and our engagement was dissolved 
like soap bubbles. 

My conversion occurred in March. 
In May I returned home. To describe 
the struggle which my brother and I 
had with our father is not possible in 
this brief space. Our father yielded 
after a battle which lasted from 7 
P.M. to 2 A.M. The Holy Spirit com- 
pletely overcame him with the 44th 
chapter of Isaiah. 


~, grea DAYS LATER, we removed 
the idols from what had been our 
little Roman Catholic chapel, and in 
place of the altar we erected the pul- 
pit upon which we placed a large 
Bible, hastily acquired for this pur- 
pose. 

Jose Maria Cardoso, to whom our 
father had refused a place on our small 
farm because he was a Protestant, was 
called to direct the worship of God. 
Instructed by this consecrated brother, 
we invited Rev. Robert Frederick 
Lennington of Ponta Grossa, to come 
to our farm. He preached several 
times in the chapel, receiving nineteen 
adults by profession of faith, baptizing 
fifteen children, and celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper. 

By this time I was already in the 
Christian Institute, in Castro, studying 
for the ministry. 

I shall never forget that Bible, which 
cost less than ten cents, yet was so 
powerfully revolutionary. It changed 
the course of our lives by the power 
of God, which is within its pages. END 


Young Pedro Bought a Bible 
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AND IT REVOLUTIONIZED 


THE LIFE OF HIS FAMILY 











Berchtesgaden 
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By MRS. GRAHAM LACY 
Associate Editor, The Chaplain 








Bartholomae Chapel, Recreation Area. 


“It whispers that God 
1s lord of history’ 


66 ERCHTESGADEN.” Once the very sound of the word 


was as ominous thunder, and sight of the name on the map 

churned up mental pictures too horrible to describe. Today 
—twelve years later—thousands of U. S. Army personnel in Europe 
think of the place as a spiritual haven! Here is their Religious Retreat 
House. 

During World War II the name “Berchtesgaden” seemed synony- 
mous w ith Nazi power. In this rugged fastness in the Bavarian Alps 
Hermann Goering quartered officers of the Luftwaffe. Here der 
Fiibrer built his home. And above it, on a rocky summit 6000 feet 
high, perched his “Eagle’s Nest”—a lofty retreat so inaccessible that 
the only approach, then as now, led by innumerable tunnels to a final 
tunnel dug through solid rock, from which an elevator rose 4oo feet 
to the i interior of the house itself. 

Shortly after the defeat of Nazi Germany, the U. S. Army made 
Berchtesgaden a Leave and Rest Center for U. S. and Allied troops. 
As such, it has become an extremely popular resort with Americans 
as well as Germans. 

Today, it is a religious center for Europe and even North Africa. 
If you go to Berchtesgaden, you will want to visit the USAREUR 
Religious Retreat House, w ith its chapel and offices, dining halls and 
living quarters that can accommodate some 200 persons. The retreats 
have served various groups—service people and their families, chap- 
lains, and German church people. When I visited the area last August, 
Protestant Chaplain Oliver H. Kelly said: “We have just closed the 
72nd retreat. The total attendance to date is 7170.” By now this 
figure must be approaching 10,000. (See next page) 
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“Eagle's Nest’’ at 6,000 feet was once scene 
of der Fuhrer’s home but now serves as 
Religious Retreat Center for U. S. Army per- 
sonnel. 


i Go LEAVE and Rest Center offers 
modern hotel accommodations at 
very moderate prices. All summer and 
winter sports are available. Low-cost 
bus tours take you to places such as 
Eagle’s Nest, the Salt Mines, historic 
Bavarian villages, and nearby Salzburg, 
Austria. Bands, vocalists, and floor 
shows provide entertainment all year 
round. 

In spite of these modern touches, 
however, the Center keeps the style 
of old Bavaria. Native dress and folk 
dances continue as always. The farmer 
works his fields with hand scythe and 
ox plow. Dairy maids in springtime 
drive their cows to the high pastures; 
and in the fall they bring them back 
with a colorful ceremony called the 
Almabtrieb, having decorated the 
heads of the cattle with high-wired 
hats of ribbons and flowers. People 
still dance around the maypole. And at 


Christmas the echoes fly as “Christmas 
shooters” ward off evil spirits by fir- 
ing cannons and mortars. 

The persistence of tradition hints at 
roots that lie far deeper than any 
recent political or military regime. A 
brief history of the area prepared by 
the Center strengthens this surmise. 
Appropriately enough, it commences: 





Protestant enlisted men stand on front porch of Alpine Inn Chapel following a retreat. 
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““Once upon a time there was a 
tiny pocket of land tucked away in a 
far corner of the Alpine world’—so 
should begin the tale of this unrealis- 
tic, fairy-tale land of Berchtesgaden 
with its legends of dwarfs and bad 
kings, its princesses and mighty hunt- 
ers, its folklore and quaint customs, 
its colorful costumes and picturesque 
white farmhouses.” 


fp my we are told, the history 
of the land dates from a.p. 480, 
when the Roman army came in from 
the territory around what is now Salz- 
burg, Austria. From the prevalence 
of Roman family names it is deduced 
that many soldiers remained behind 
as hunters, fishermen, and shepherds. 

An ancient document records that 
the Bavarian Duke Theo gave two 
alms, Goetschen and Laros (which 
today comprise Berchtesgaden land), 
to Bishop Rupert of Salzburg in the 
year 700. 

For the next few hundred years 
there arose among the people such 
legends as the story of the Watzmann, 
Germany’s second-highest mountain, 
which rises 8956 feet above sea level 
and can be seen from almost any point 
of the surrounding countryside. No 
visitor to Berchtesgaden can fail to 








admire the Watzmann, whether he 
rides the cable car to the top of the 
Jenner and sees its snowy peak from 
across the K6nigssee or whether he 
views it from the Alpine Inn Chapel 


or simply from the streets of the 
town. A translation of the legend in 
its briefest form would read: 

“In Berchtesgaden land, for many 
thousand years, man and beast had to 
bear much cruelty. With his seven 
children—so the story goes—King 
Watzmann was a scourge to land and 
people. Tyranny and malice and out- 
rage were his daily dealings; where- 
fore God in wrath determined to ex- 
ecute judgment by transforming him 
and all his kith and kin into cliffs and 
precipitous rocks, that as the ‘Watz- 
mann’ he should atone for his mis- 
deeds.” 


| Paco versions of this nature myth 
differ in detail, but all are grue- 
some. According to some, the walls of 
the mountain fell on Watzmann’s 
castle, killing the king and his mad 
dogs, his wife, six sons, and one “vir- 
gin daughter.” The blood of the royal 
family ran down and formed the 
Konigssee. (What a frightful way to 
account for one of the most beautiful 
blue lakes in Germany!) Then the 


‘“Untersberger Mandl” (friendly 
dwarfs from the mountains) kept roll- 
ing stones upon the dead family to 
keep them from rising again. Thus the 
mountain reached its present great 
height. As for the dogs, they lie sleep- 
ing in the Stone Sea area under the 
“Grosse Hundstod.” 

One wonders whether the fierceness 
of these legends, which evolved during 
centuries when the land was governed 
by bishops with secular power might 
be a disguised expression of resent- 
ment against rulers whom the people 
dared not criticize openly because 
they represented “the church.” 

However, it was a beloved bishop, 
Konrad von Schroffenberg, who in 
1803 renounced his rule, enabling Ber- 
chtesgaden to become an independent 
principality. 

In the following century the district 
became a summer residence and fa- 
vorite hunting ground of the reigning 
princes of Bavaria. The tourist trade 
grew until now it overshadows even 
the mining of salt, though Berchtes- 
gaden still produces three fourths of 
the salt of Bavaria. 


INcE the 16th century the farmers 
have made wood carvings for ex- 
port. In striking contrast, the latest 





export is hosiery made of Perlon, an 
“improvement” on Nylon, now selling 
in New York City for five dollars a 
pair. 

Both in its enduring memories and 
in its crucial contrasts Berchtesgaden 
whispers that God is lord of history. 
Time and again I found myself think- 
ing of Luther’s hymn ay Mighty 
Fortress”—or, as the German has it, 
Ein’ Feste Burg. Along the Rhine and 
the Neckar I had seen many a mighty 
Burg, but these were now majestic 
ruins. At Bayreuth, Wieland Wagner’s 
stage setting for the opera Rheingold 
had pictured Walhalla as a castle on 
the Rhine; but I remembered that all 
its glory ended in the “twilight” of 
the gods. And finally at Berchtesgaden 
I saw, not a fortress or fortified castle, 
but an entire district that had been 
ein’ feste Burg of defiant pagan power. 
Yet this, too, had ended in ruin, and 
God again was spelling out the prin- 
ciple discerned by A. N. Whitehead 
when he said: “The instability of evil 
is the moral order of the world.” 

It is a principle God will spell out 
again if we, in our turn, forget. 

To think of Berchtesgaden, past and 
present, is to feel that Martin Luther 
was right: There is no feste Burg but 
God! 
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Frank Brown, a great missionary of 


our Church, cured of Hansen’s Disease, 
says of the patients in “colony” : 


OW I CONTRACTED HANSEN’S DIS- 
H EASE (leprosy ) I'll never know. 

Presumably it was during my 
38 years of service in China. Many 
years ago I employed a bookseller w ho 
was often with me. When it was dis- 
covered that he had Hansen’s Disease, 
I persuaded him to enter a hospital 
where he was treated. I visited and 
preached in that institution. 

That I had the disease became ap- 
parent about three years after my re- 
turn from the Orient. A skin condi- 
tion which was neither disabling nor 
painful developed. Doctors said they 
had never seen anything like it and 
treated me for a year w ithout success. 

One day I remembered an incident 
in a Chinese clinic, 4o years before, 
when a doctor called my attention to 
the anaesthetic symptom of the dis- 
ease. Using my knife blade, I dis- 
covered I had no feeling in part of 
one foot. I returned to the dermato- 
logist and asked, “Have you ever seen 
leprosy? 7?” His miscroscope soon de- 
tected the bacillus, and he informed 
me that my guess was correct. 

Our Board of World Missions con- 
tacted the doctors at the .U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital at Carville, 
Louisiana—the only one of its kind in 
continental United States—and I re- 
ported there immediately. 

Notifying my church was not easy, 
but the State Health authorities ; 
most co-operative and visited 
congregation to allay their fears. 

Soon my family 


were 
the 


rallied and many 


They Do Not 


Walk 


friends sent messages: “God has hon- 
ored you in this unique opportunity 
for service.” “God must have a lot of 
confidence in you.” “God felt he 
could trust you. I know you will not 
let Him down.’ 

All this was strong medicine—a 
tonic that did me good. 

I had little pain. Seventy years of 
extraordinarily good health had forti- 
fied me. The prayers of friends for 
the presence of the Lord were abun- 
dantly answered. Like most patients, 
I was able to lead an active life. Time 
passed rapidly. Among the patients 
are 20 Chinese, so we had a Bible class 
together. It seemed a bit like home, 
for they helped me as much as I 
helped them. 


& Estimates of the number of cases of Hansen’s Disease in 


the U. 


S. today vary from 1,500 to 3,000. It is native to 


Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and California. 


®& Medical authorities say Hansen’s Disease is far less com- 
municable than TB. Many patients are granted a month’s 
leave of absence each year to visit their homes. 


& Greatest tragedy is the social stigma connected with the 


dread name “leprosy.” 


We want the public to call the disease 


by its proper name, “Hansen’s Disease” (H.D.) and to realize 


it is a disease and nothing more. 
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Alone 


ARVILLE HAS A DRAMATIC HISTORY. 

One November day in 1894 a 
coal barge was slowly towed up the 
Mississippi from New Orleans with as 
miserable a load of passengers as any 
ship ever carried. They debarked near 
Carville at the deserted Indian Camp 
plantation where a dilapidated mansion 
and seven slave cabins provided hous- 
ing. The ground was low and marshy. 
Snakes and frogs invaded the little 
huts. 


There was no adequate nursing care 
for two years until four Sisters of 
Charity of the Order of St. Vincent 
de Paul arrived. The story of those 
early years is one of brave endurance 
of suffering and, almost, hopelessness. 

In 1921 the hospital was purchased 
by the United States Government. It 
was discovered that Hansen’s Disease 
is endemic in Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
and California. Estimates of the num- 
ber of cases today in continental 
United States vary from 1,500 to 
3,000. é 


Millions of dollars have been spent 
in building the present commodious 
and excellently equipped plant. The 
staff of specialists, with consultants 
from New Orleans, provided patient 
care unequalled anywhere in the 
world. As of February, 1955, the pa- 
tients numbered 314, of whom go are 
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employed in the hospital. The oldest 
is 94, the youngest 16. 

The management encourages nor- 
mal living in every possible way. Each 
patient has a private, well-furnished 
room, and the food is excellent. Oc- 
cupational skills, such as weaving, rug- 
making, and woodworking, are taught. 
We have a registered school—elemen- 
tary and high. Baseball, tennis, dances, 
and billiards are popular. There is a 
library and talking books for the 
blind. Free movies are shown three 
times a week in our beautiful theater. 

All these extracurricula activities 
are free, and the United States Gov- 
ernment also pays the cost of treat- 
ments, drugs, and living expenses. I 
have been writing my friends, “Pay 
your income tax cheerfully, remem- 
bering that some of it is used to help 


” 


us. 


oo DEEPEST IMPRESSION made on 
me at Carville was the interest of 
patients in their fellows. The main- 
spring for this unselfishness is the re- 
ligious life, centered around two spac- 
ious, beautiful chapels for Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. Two chaplains 
are always on the job. This ministry 
is the gift of the Christian people of 
America. The American Leprosy Mis- 


Some of 1,180 patients of Wilson Leprosy Colony near Soonchun with pastor 
Rev. E. T. Boyer (back to camera). In background is church lepers built. 





sions built the Protestant chapel and 
support the chaplain. 

Personal visits by Christian friends 
are perhaps the most precious of all 
blessings at Carville. They do not fear 
us. Says Chaplain Carl Elder, a long- 
time Presby terian missionary to Thai- 
land, “The visitor is surprised at the 
cheerfulness of the patients and is 
challenged by their gallantry and 
courage. He will see them at work, 
at play, and at worship.” 

But even with all these inducements 
to keep our minds and hands busy, 
there is much loneliness, sadness, and 
suffering at Carville. There is also sin 
—sad and ugly sin. Some patients suc- 
cumb to defeatism and bitterness, and 
withdraw within themselves; others 
lead triumphant lives. 

The greatest tragedy is the social 
stigma connected with the dread name 
“leprosy.” This baseless, superstitious, 
cruel stigma has come down the ages 
and is found in every land. We do 
not want to be pitied, but do long to 
be understood. 


We want the public to call the disease 
by its proper name, “Hansen’s Disease” 
(H.D.), and to realize it is a disease and 
nothing more. Medical authorities say it is 
far less communicable than TB. Many 
patients are granted a month’s leave of 
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U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at Carville, La. 


absence each year to visit their homes. 
Curiously, they call this “a vacation.” 


The question is often asked, “Is 
Hansen’s Disease of today the same as 
the leprosy described in the Bible?” 
The disease described and prescribed 
for in Lev. 13 conforms in but few 
respects to the modern “Hansen’s Dis- 
ease.” The name “leprosy” was prob- 
ably given to a number of skin ail- 
ments among which, no doubt, was 
Hansen’s. 


N 1874 DR. G. ARMAUER HANSEN of 
Norway isolated the germ that is 
generally recognized as the causative 
agent. It is a disease of the skin and 
nerves classified by the medical world 
s “feebly communicable.” 

It is not yet known how it is trans- 
mitted, nor has there yet been found 
a method of cultivating the bacillus in 
artificial media. For years the accepted 
medicine was chaulmoogra oil, but in 
1941, the doctors at Carv ile began 
experimenting with the new sulphone 
drugs, promin, diasone, and fromace- 
tin. 

This was the turning point. Spec- 
tacular results followed. Patients be- 
gan to have hope. While not a speci- 
fic cure, the new treatment, if taken in 
time, usually arrests the disease and 
alleviates enormous suffering. Micro- 
scopic skin tests are taken monthly. 
When a patient has had negative tests 
for twelve months in succession, he is 
discharged as being symptom-free 
with no danger of infecting others. 
About 15 per cent are discharged 
yearly. 

Many of the patients in Carville 
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contracted the disease long before the 
new drugs were discovered. Said a 
blind lady, once an active business 
woman, “The new treatment came too 
late to save my eyes.” Homes have 
been broken up and all human hope 
for some vanished. Some never receive 
letters or visitors from home. On the 
other hand, I know instances of beauti- 
ful fidelity and affection over the 
long years. 

Like polio, the blow falls heaviest 
on the young. I asked a friend who is 
blind, “How long have you been 
here?” The answer, “I came when I 
was five. I am now thirty-two.” The 
only home he has ever known is Car- 
ville. Yet he carries on bravely, at- 
tending school, for he has a fine mind 
and a wonderful memory. 

There are many lessons to be 
learned at a place like Carville that 
can be learned nowhere else—and the 
Teacher never makes a mistake. You 
enter a new fellowship, a community 
of millions—perhaps ten millions—of 
sufferers around the world. We well 
know the pathetic contrast between 
our favored condition and the misery 
of the 97 per cent of those millions 
who are hungry, cold, shelterless, and 
without the lifesaving drugs. 

Carville is a “crossroad” and a place 
of wide horizons. Thousands of visi- 
tors throng our corridors, which are 
two miles long. Doctors, nurses, tech- 
nicians, and missionaries from every 
country, citizens from every state 
come to observe and study the new 
techniques, for it was here that the 
new sulphone drugs were first tested, 
which are now the standard treatment 
throughout the world. 


M« OWN CASE OF HANSEN’S re- 
sponded to treatment quickly. 
After four months in the hospital I 
began to run negative tests and twelve 
months later was discharged with per- 
mission of the U. S. Public Health 
Service to live anywhere in America. 

Since my discharge, I have traveled 
in several States, frequently spoken in 
churches, and mixed in social gather- 
ings. Though all knew I was just out 
of Carville, they welcomed me back 
into normal life without fear or hesita- 
tion. This marked change in the pub- 
lic’s attitude is due to several causes. 

First is the medical world’s in- 
creased understanding of the disease. 
The press has helped greatly. Our 
dailies and magazines have given much 
space to H. D. Even the comics have 
come to our aid. 

Our magazine, The Star, reaches al- 
most every corner of the world. This 
readable monthly, published and 
printed entirely by patients, lives up 
to its motto, “Radiating the Light of 
Truth on Hansen’s Disease.” Its bril- 
liant editor, Stanley Stein, is, perhaps, 
Carville’s most famous resident. Blind 
for almost 25 years, he has devoted 
himself to this crusade for others. We 
expatients owe much to this journal. 


Wa ARE YOU DOING to help in this 
great crusade? You are doing 
much when you make a gift to the 
American Leprosy Missions, who will 
doubtless reply as they did to me, 
“Divide your gift by 85 cents and the 
quotient will be the number of patients 
to whom you have given medicine 
for a whole year.” The cost of this 
wonder drug D.D.S. (diaminal dia- 
phenyl sulphone) for the average pa- 
tient for a year’s treatment is just 85 
cents. 

Here is a mission that is truly ecu- 
menical, broadly humanitarian, and 
deeply spiritual, knowing no bounds 
of race or creed. It helps missionaries 
of all churches in all lands. Over a 
period of 27 years it has given $200,- 
ooo to our leprosy work in Korea. 

Your gifts help to support nineteen 
doctors and fifteen nurses, working in 
six countries where the disease is com- 
mon. Our ordained men and women 
missionaries are saving the bodies and 
souls of these sufferers. 

Rev. E. T. Boyer superintends our 
big colony and hospital in Korea. My 
former colleague, Rev. E. H. Hamil- 
ton, baptized 22 patients with H.D. 
in Taiwan in a single day, and now 
has a communicants’ (See page 62) 
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No Private 


Life for 


the Private 


By JOSEPH C. DANA 


Director, United Fellowship of Protestants 


HEN UNCLE SAM CALLS to mili- 
tary service, will you be 
ready? The prospect of hav- 


ing to train for fighting, for war, to 
uphold a military system, may be 
causing you real struggle. It is a ques- 
tion not easily answered, but nonethe- 
less, most of you will probably de- 
cide that if your country needs you, 
you are ready to go. You don’t expect 
to like it, but you will do your share. 

But do you realize how different 
your life will be? 

A young fellow in the army is 
called a “private,” but army life is 
anything but private. At home you 
have learned to live a good bit of your 
life alone. Anytime you want to shut 
out other people, you simply go to 
your room, or out for a ride in the 
jalopy. 

In the services you'll find it almost 
impossible to get away by yourself: 
You live and sleep in a barrack with 
about 80 men; you eat in mass; you 
study, drill, and play in a crowd. 
Every hour of the day there will be 
a dozen fellows within speaking range. 

Will you be ready for that kind of 
life? Have you learned how to take 
your part in a group conversation, 


and to keep it clean? Have you tried 
saying grace in a crowded restaurant, 
so that doing it in the mess hall will 
be natural and not awkward for either 
you or the rest of the gang? 

Can you read your Bible in the 
midst of a group of men who are 
reading all kinds of filthy stuff with- 
out feeling like a queer yourself or 
looking like one to others? You can- 
not leave your Christian faith at home 
when you leave for service; you'll 
have to learn how to live your faith 
in the midst of an ever-present crowd. 


N” ONLY WILL YOU CHANGE from 
a “private” to a “public” life when 
you enter the services, but you'll enter 
a different religious environment. Up 
until now you have gone to church 
with a gang you know, to hear a 
preacher you like, discuss religion in 
familiar terms. You realize there are 
good people who don’t believe and 





worship as you do, but you don’t live 
and work with them every day. 


Now you will be thrown with men 
of every faith and no faith. Your unit 
will have men who have never been 
to church in their lives, as well as 
former leaders of youth fellowships 
back home. Is your religious life ready 
for this mixed- -up situation? 


Can you discuss your Christian 
faith intelligently in words that will 
make sense to a man who has never 
had a chance to have a faith in Christ? 
Can you defend Christian ideas when 
you come up against the atheist or the 
agnostic? If you can’t, you may find 
that they are convincing you. 


Can you explain your church’s be- 
liefs and practices to those who are 
interested in them, as well as to those 
who make fun of them? Do you know 
enough about the Christian Church 
around the world to be intelligently 


You Cannot Leave Your Christian Faith at Home 
When You Enter Military Service. Here Are 
Concrete Things You Can Do Now 
to Get Ready Spiritually for That Day 
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& Can you discuss your faith intelligently with a man who has 
never had a chance to have a faith in Christ? 


®& Can you read your Bible in the midst of a group of men 


reading all kinds of filthy stuff? 


& Can you explain your church’s beliefs and practices to those 
who are interested in them, as well as to those who make fun 


of them? 


proud of the contribution it has made 
and is making to civilization? 

About half of the men in your unit 
will have grown up as you did in 
some church. You should be ready to 
enter into intelligent discussion of re- 
ligious things with them. The other 
half will be young men who grew up 
in our country where the church and 
the church school, for some reason, 
passed them by. Can you explain in- 
telligently why you feel it important 
to be a Christian? 

Your chaplain will probably not be- 
long to your denomination and his 
ways may be strange to you. Are you 
willing to worship in new ways, think 
in new patterns, try to understand 
new terms and methods? 

The chaplain will need people to 
help in his program, and there won it 
be the old middle-aged people who 
help so much in the churches around 
home. He'll have to depend upon 
fellows like you. You will want to be 
ready to teach a class of fifth grade 
boys in church school, sing in the 
choir in chapel, lead the worship in 
the evening fellowship, or take your 
turn in the Bible study and discussion. 
There will be chances to serve that 
were never open to you at home—if 
you are ready for them. 

” Better get in some practice now. 


Les SEE, THE MINUTE YOU PUT ON 
that uniform, the people around 
you are going to quit thinking of you 
as a school kid. To Aunt Minnie and 
to Mr. Thomas, the high school prin- 
cipal, you may still be a schoolboy, 
but to everyone in the service you are 
going to be a man. That will make a 
whale of a difference. You have driven 
the family car around under rather 
“careful” | supervision, and Dad has 
been apprehensive lest you smash a 
couple of fenders. Now someone is 
likely to send you off a hundred miles 
or so with a bus or a truck, and, 
brother, you had better bring it back 
whole—and on schedule. 

A man is expected to roll out at 
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5:30 A.M. no matter when he got to 
bed, to stay awake and alert all night 
if necessary, to eat what is set before 
him, to take care of his own bed and 
gear—and woe to the boy who doesn’t 
try to be a man in the service. People 
are pretty good at making exceptions 
and excuses for children, but not for 
men. Will you be ready to be treated 
as a man? 

Up until now, thanks to your fam- 
ily, gang, and church, you have been 
quite well protected against the vices 
of men at their worst. We don’t mean 
to say that you don’t know your way 
around; certainly you do—around 
your circles. But there are other cir- 
cles—mighty rough circles. 


Have you learned to say “No,” and 
stay with it no matter how much the 
group yells, “Aw, come on, be a good 
sport”? Do you know how to find 
decent fellows in a group, clean fel- 
lows to pal with? Around military 
camps, you will find bad women and 
evil men who will consider you fair 
prey. They will see you merely as a 
man with money to spend. They play 
on men’s passions and sell virtue for 
dollars. Have you developed high 
standards of morality and the strength 
to stand by these in spite of the many 
temptations? 

Don’t go into service thinking that 
you can play with fire and not get 
burned. The folks against whom 
you'll be playing play rough, and they 
play for keeps. 


HESE ARE ONLY HINTS of the very 

different situations into which 
donning the uniform will throw you. 
There are many others, and you ‘will 
have to meet them as they come. 
How can you get more ready than 
you are right now? Here are a few 
suggestions: 


1 Study and discuss your faith and 
your ethics until you are sure of them 
yourself and can convince others of 
their rightness. 


2 Know how and why your church 


works and worships so you can take 
part intelligently in the chaplain’s 
program. 

3 Have one of the staunch Christians 
of your church who is a veteran dis- 
cuss with your fellowship the tempta- 
tions and opportunities in the service. 
Ask him to speak frankly and not 
sugar-coat things. 

4 Take a stand now for the good, 
against the bad, the evil, in your com- 
munity. You thus prepare the way for 
a firm stand later. 

5 Get every bit of education you can 
before you go into service. The older 
you are, and the more you know, the 
better it will be for you and for the 
services. 

Again the question, “Are you 
ready?” Don’t be discouraged. There 
are many things you can do to get 
ready spiritually so that you will be 
able to meet the difficult problems of 
military service as a Christian, Face 
this period not as one taking a slice 
out of your life but as one filled with 
significant opportunity for the Chris- 
tian. END 


——DEDICATED NEEDLES—— 
(From page 15) 


OT ONLY DURING THE WEEK but on 
Sundays these older adults have 
made a place for themselves in the life 
of the church. Four classes in the 
church school minister to their needs. 
One class is especially attentive to its 
members, both those who come and 
those who are temporarily shut in. 
Another is diligent in welfare work, 
contributing hundreds of garments and 
baskets of food to the needy, and giv- 
ing financial aid through the pastors to 
some of the church members. 

Another class takes a special interest 
in Thornwell Orphanage and keeps 
in touch with the children there. 

A mixed group was started a year 
ago and has proved very popular with 
both husbands and wives who enjoy 
being in the same Bible class. All 
classes have social meetings about once 
a month where fun and laughter are 
the order of the day, and newcomers 
are made to feel cherished. 

Thus through the White Cross Sew- 
ing Group, the Senior Craftsmen, and 
the four church school classes, the 
church is extending its ministry to 
those who come to Florida for sun- 
shine. In worship, service, and fellow- 
ship this church also seeks to provide 
the warmth of Christian love. END 











Col. Powell Fraser 
with Dr. Patterson. 





SURVEY FINALLY GETS 


The Patterson Story 


BY RADIO TRANSCRIPTION 


Several months ago Dr. S. J. Patterson, who 
heads the Division of Men’s Work in the Board 
of Christian Education, was one of three church 
leaders who toured our mission fields and 
selected European centers to see mission work 
and chaplaincy work at first hand. Upon his re- 
turn home, Dr. Patterson has had so many de- 
mands upon his time—in the form of speaking 
engagements and official meetings—that the 
SURVEY staff had almost given up hopes of ever 
getting an interview story from him. Until... 
SURVEY’S enterprising associate editor, Miss 
Frances Smith, learned that “Jap” Patterson was 
to be guest on the “Presbyterian Hour” over Sta- 
tion WRVA in Richmond, Va. Survey tran- 
scribed a portion of that interview, with Alden 
Aaroe of Station WRVA, and presents it here in 
question and answer form. 


Q. What did you expect on this tour which took you 
to Brazil, Congo, and Portugal to visit our Presby- 
terian mission fields? 


A. Mr. Aaroe, I wish I knew what I did expect. I 
found in general that my impressions of mission work 
were 60 years old, and I’m not 60 years old myself. 


Q. I understand you call yourself a “greenhorn.” Is 
that right? 


A. Yes, I was a greenhorn on this trip. It was the first 
time I’d been out of the United States. 


Q. First of all, Brazil is a country of great distances, 
isn’t it? 
A. It’s a tremendous country and transportation is odd 


because Brazil skipped from the age of the donkey to 
the age of the airplane. Not only are distances great 
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Dr. Patterson describes 


between towns, especially inland, but they have no road 
system. 


Q. You traveled 6,000 miles inside Brazil, I understand. 


A. Practically all in a small plane owned by the Mission 
and piloted by John Viser. 


Q. What is the relation of our Mission to the Brazilian 
Presbyterian Church? 


A. It’s a co-operative relationship. Our mission force of 
60-7¢ ‘vorks as a group from outside the country. Dur- 
ing 70 years of missionary activity, it was inevitable 
that local churches would grow up. Thus the Brazilian 
Presbyterian Church is one of the fruits of Presbyterian 
Missions. It is an independent, indigenous Church with 
its own General Assembly, six synods, 24 presbyteries. 
It carries on a full program of church life. As an in- 
dependent Church, it co-operates with other Presby- 
terian groups, including our Southern Presbyterian 
Church and the Northern Church. So Presbyterian work 
in Brazil is a three-fold effort characterized by the 
fullest co-operation. 


Q. Then a missionary is to a great extent part of the 
church life of that country? 


A. Except administratively. Administratively the Mis- 
sion is a separate organ. The practice of our Mission is 
to start a work and then move on, leaving that work in 
charge of the Brazilian Presbyterian Church as soon as 
it reaches the stage of ability to carry on. 


Q. Have missionaries in Brazil everything they need? 


A. The property of Presbyterian Missions in Brazil, as 
in Africa and Portugal, will compare favorably with 
the Church’s property here in the States. This is true of 
missionaries’ homes and church institutions—colleges, 
seminaries, and orphanages. Mission property is up to 
date as a result of 60 to 70 years of development. Presby- 


visit to mission fields 


terians at home would be proud of the circumstances 
they’ve helped to create. 


Q. What about the status in coming years? 


A. There is a feeling that the day of the foreign mis- 
sionary in Brazil is approaching an end, because there is 
strength enough now in the Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church to indicate that eventually the Church will be 
able to carry on Presbyterian responsibility in this great 
country. 


Congo 
Q. By comparison with Brazil the Congo is a relatively 
small country, is it not? 


A. It’s about the size of the U. S. east of the Mississippi 
River. The whole of Congo is divided so that the Pres- 
byterian Missions operate in one of the six states—the 
Kasai, an area the size of South Carolina. Here our 160 
missionaries are doing their work. Compared to Brazil 
the distances are very much less. The greatest distance 
is 300 miles across the Kasai. There’s a good system of 
roads, so there’s no need for airplanes. 


Q. I know the church has schools, hospitals, printing 
presses. What else? 


A. We have a more complete service in Congo than 
perhaps in any other field. It was a primitive country, 
and a complete round of services had to be offered. Our 
work deals with an evangelistic effort, a medical effort, 
an educational, vocational and social service effort. 


Q. Tell us a little about the status of the people. 


A. For a long time the Congo was operated as a private 
piece of property by the elder King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. He accounted to no one. For a good many years 
now it has been operated as a colony of Belgium. At 
present the Belgian government is sending a type of 
leader that is doing much to develop the Congolese into 
a healthy, producing individual. 











THE TRAVELIN’ MAN SAYS: 1) Japanese kids were 


pretty glad to see that big bathtub Church World Service took 
into the community house near Ueno Park, just outside Tokyo. 
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2) Ueno Park is a place where people who had no homes built 
huts out of orange crates and old pieces of tin. Many children 
who lived there were sick. All of them were dirty and poor. 

















Q. How about autonomy among the churches? 


A. There is no independent local Church in the sense 
we think of it. Christians belong not to an organized 
Church in which they serve as officers and leaders, but 
the Church is still mission-operated. However, the 
organized Church functions on a presbytery basis with 
native pastors, elders, and missionaries meeting regularly 
to plan and supervise the work. There is no denomina- 
tional Church in the Congo. Christians belong to the 
Congo Christian Church that has a Book of Church 
Order. 


Q. Is there a continued need for further development? 


A. For a long time. The government and the mis- 
sionaries will work hand in hand in behalf of the Con- 


golese people. 


Portugal 
Q. We must move along to Portugal. I understand 
Portugal is a predominantly Roman Catholic country. 
What is the status of Presbyterian Missions there? 


A. There are a number of established Portugese Presby- 
terian churches in Lisbon, but there was no seminary 
producing replacement ministers. Protestants requested 
the mission boards to establish a seminary. This has 
been done jointly by the Brazilian Presbyterian Church 
and the Presbyterian U. S. and U.S.A. Churches. It is 
one of our two pieces of concentrated missionary effort 
in Portugal. 


Q. How big is it? 


A. As I recall, the student body numbers twenty, and 
they are going to graduate their first class of three this 
year. The Brazilian Mission sent Mr. Meyer, the North- 
ern Church sent Mr. Testa, and our Church sent Mr. 
Meza. They serve not only as seminary professors but 
also as ministers of local churches and evangelists. 


Q. I understand that formerly the only hospitals were 
built by the State and staffed by Catholics or built by 
Catholics. This resulted in a need for a Protestant hos- 
pital, did it not? 





A. Within the last half-dozen years Protestant phy- 
sicians who have good standing with the government 
felt the need for a hospital to which they could take 
their Protestant patients without hesitation, They ap- 
pealed to mission forces in the U. S. to establish such a 
hospital and offered to staff it. Mr. Meza undertook the 
acquiring and development of property for the hospital. 
Mr. Testa’s major work was in the development of the 
seminary. We visited the new hospital property down- 
town. It’s an old residence converted to a 24-bed hos- 
pital with a dozen full-time nurses. | understand they 

need a first-rate set of modern X-ray equipment, but 
aside from that, the equipment looked much like that 
I see in Richmond. 


Germany 
Q. Now let’s move on to a different field. I’m not clear 
in my own mind as to the purpose of your visit to West 
Germany. 


A. I was invited by Col. Powell Fraser, a former vice- 
preisdent of the Assembly Men’s Council and an active 
Presbyterian layman, to visit the Men of the Chapel 
program in Germany, and he arranged for that to be 
done through the Department of Chaplains. 


Q. Is this work with Germans or our troops? 


A. More than either. In Germany we have not only 
military personnel in uniform but there are a great many 
other men needed by the State Department and in busi- 
ness. They have moved their families to Germany, so 
in many cities there is an amazingly large American 
population made up of families, and these are desirous 
of having American schools and American-type 
churches. 


Q. How about the Germans? 


A. Yes, there were a few Germans in the ones I visited. 
That was a new experience for me. I had envisioned 
the chaplain holding occasional worship services and 
counseling the man in uniform. But the chaplain in 
Germany is more nearly like (See page 55) 





weet 


3) They could come to the nearby Christian community house for 4) Wash behind your ears, boy. You're not fooling anybody! It’s 
a good hot bath in a warm, clean room and for games and stories. hard to believe water can be a great luxury, isn’t it? Next month 
Once a day they got a big glass of milk. I'll be helping some children in Korea. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


MRS. WILLIAM HOPPER has truly built the type of 
home she writes about. Of her four children—all 
happily married—one is a missionary to Iran under 
the USA Church’s Board of Foreign Missions. One 
daughter is the wife of Rev. Arch Taylor, missionary 
to Japan from our Church. Mrs. Hopper is former 
chairman of the Women’s Advisory Council of the 
Board of Women’s Work. 


Your Home Can Help 
Train America’s Leaders 


By MRS. WILLIAM H. HOPPER 


Louisville, Ky. 


HE MOST SERIOUS CRIMES against 
i civilization can be committed 
today only by educated and 
technically competent people” said 
Justice Robert H. Jackson. “It is one 
of the paradoxes of our time that 
modern man needs to fear . . . only 
the educated man... .” 


This striking statement by one of 
the leading jurists of our day points 
up clearly that persons with a purely 
scientific or humanistic education are 
not adequate for present-day America 
with her tremendous world responsi- 
bilities. 

If our democracy is to produce the 
kind of leadership she needs, she must 
provide her citizens with education 
that gives moral and spiritual values 
their rightful place. As Dr. Howard 
Lowry says in The Mind’s Adventure, 
“A liberal education that omits reli- 
gion is not, in the nature of things, a 
liberal education at all.” 


Four institutions are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the training of persons— 
the home, school, church, and State. 
The home is the basic unit because it 
is here that the growing child spends 
so many of his formative years. 
Habits, attitudes, and ideals that are 
taught and absorbed here largely de- 
termine the quality of the life the in- 
dividual will lead when he gets “on 
his own.” 

The kind of adults in the home, 
particularly the kind of parents, con- 
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stitute one of the determining agents 
in the child’s preparation for making 
the great decisions of his life—his 
relationship to God, his philosophy of 
life, and his choice of a life partner 
and a vocation. 


We KIND OF PARENTS are needed 
if young people are to make 
these decisions on the highest plane? 
Certainly parents should be emotion- 
ally mature if they are to give wise 
guidance to their sons and daughters. 
The relationship of parents to one 
another is of far more importance 
than are the economic and social 
factors involved in the home. A child 
has no defense against parental mal- 
adjustments that lead to a tense and 
bickering home atmosphere instead 
of one marked by serenity, love, 
understanding, and mutual respect. 


The parents who love God and take 
their religion seriously, whose love 
for one another and for the children 
is warmly expressed in word and con- 
duct, who make provision for fun and 
friends and fellowship, achieve a home 
whose children have a sense of be- 
longing in their small world. 


If the home has windows that look 
out upon the community in under- 
standing and sympathy, the children, 
as they grow older, will feel at home 
in an ever-widening fellowship that 
will eventually embrace the world. 
Other things being equal, parents who 
have had the advantage of higher edu- 
cation themselves bring insights to the 


home that greatly enrich the family 
life and add to its creativeness. 

The kind of parenthood thus de- 
picted costs in terms of self-denial and 
dedication. With God’s blessing, how- 
ever, such parents bring into being a 
home whose worth cannot be meas- 
ured. 


DUCATION BEGUN IN THE FAMILY is 

furthered and enriched as the 
child starts his period of formal 
schooling which very possibly will 
continue through college. Certainly 
not every person should go to college, 
and discerning parents will help their 
young people make this basic decision. 
But for most persons, a course of 
study in some institution of higher 
learning is thought essential. 


Thus parents must help their sons 
and daughters face and answer these 
questions: What is my purpose in go- 
ing to college? What kind of train- 
ing do I want—scientific, technical, 
liberal? One that honestly tries to 
consider the demands of the Christian 
faith? Where can I best secure this 
education—at a small school or a large 
one, a church college or a state-sup- 
ported university? 


The Report on the Educational In- 
stitutions Survey made for the Synod 
of North Carolina states: “The most 
appropriate place for the maturing 
of the religious concepts started in 
church and home is the Christian 
college.” 

It is true that more and more 
we are finding “individual Christian 
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teachers scattered throughout non- 
Christian institutions who seek to per- 
meate their teaching and thinking 
with the spirit of Christ.” And in con- 
nection with some of these institutions 
the Church conducts a well-planned 
religious program. 

But the effort of “communities of 
Christian scholars is most important 
in surrounding students with an at- 
mosphere conducive to the fixing of 
a Christian philosophy of life.” Stu- 
dents in a church college “acquire as 
a part of their education a set of reli- 
gious values with which to measure 
all their experiences. . . . The inte- 
gration of personality is most ideally 
achieved in the Christian college.” 

Its life might be described as a pro- 
jection into broader realms of those 
areas with which the Christian home 
has acquainted its members. 


We PHYSICAL, MENTAL, - social, 
and spiritual assets should a stu- 
dent carry with him to college? He 
should have reasonably good health 
and study habits, foundation knowl- 
edge in basic subjects and some social 
skills. But, lest he become the type of 
person Justice Jackson says modern 
man needs to fear, he must be a per- 
son of good character and some de- 
gree of spiritual understanding. 

He should know God as the Creator 
of all things and also as his Heavenly 
Father who cares for his every need. 
He should have accepted Jesus Christ 
as his personal Saviour and recognize 
Him to be the pattern for his life. He 
should receive the Bible as God's 
revelation to man of salvation, guid- 
ance, and comfort which the Holy 
Spirit will interpret to him to en- 
lighten him. He should belong to a 
church and understand something of 
its program and far-flung ministry to 
all races. 

In addition, he should have set cer- 
tain moral requirements and inner 
controls for himself which, by the 
grace of God, he can live up to and 
he should choose his friends from 
among those of like standards, This is 
the time when he begins to determine 
the essential qualities that must be 
found in the person he wishes to 
marry, and to consider the bases upon 
which he will choose his lifework. His 
concern for justice and righteousness 
and peace around the world should 
be increasing. 

High standards? Yes. But can 
America move forward with leaders 
of less stature? 


Building a Christian home in which 
God is recognized as the Lord of life 
and not merely “an elective” is a life- 
long task for parents. Children reared 
in such a home and profiting by its 
teaching have the richest of all 


learning that receive them and pro- 
vide the soil for still greater enrich- 
ment of their lives perform an incal- 
culable service to the Church and the 
State. A nation composed of such 
citizens is “the hope of the world 


saluting our 23 colleges 





heritages. The institutions of higher under God.” 
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Third in the series 


END 








Davidson, North Carolina 


‘To PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDERS Of Davidson College were 
men of strong conviction and settled purpose. They proposed, in 
their Charter of 1838, “to educate youth of all classes without any 
regard to the distinction of religious denominations, and thereby to 
promote the more general diffusion of knowledge and virtue.” 

Davidson, as a small liberal arts college, is concerned with pre- 
paring its graduates not simply for making a living, but for living 
more abundantly. Insisting that the training of the mind is the first 
task of an educational institution, Davidson further believes that 
the ability to live in harmony with one’s fellow man is also neces- 
sary to a full and happy life. Thus it willingly accepts responsibility 
in the spiritual and social realms. 

One of every four ministers in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
is a Davidson alumnus. More than a thousand graduates are doctors, 
among them some of the nation’s foremost specialists. On alumni 
rolls are editors, teachers, college presidents, business executives, 
merchants, bankers, farmers, and labor relations experts. Ten grad- 
uates have been selected for Rhodes Scholarships. 

The physical plant includes the handsome Chambers building 
(1930), the Grey Memorial Library and Martin Science buildings 
(1941), and since World War II: the Charles Worth Johnston 
gymnasium, Davidson College Church, David Ovens College Union, 
and the W. H. Belk Hall, housing 306 students. 

Combined with these outward evidences of growth are a strong 
and enlarged faculty, and an endowment that has passed the 
$7,000,000 mark. 
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SEEN AT LEFT: 
THE PICTURE OF 
AN UNPAID PLEDGE 
































By BLUFORD B. HESTIR 


Atlanta, Georgia 


L, WILL BE the first hospital in deep 
Southwest Mexico—when it’s finished! 

Today, however, its rock walls stand rough and 
windowless, and no roof covers the rooms where 
medical missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., will one day give treatment to Indian, Mexi- 
can, and Negro patients, in the name of Christ. 


Work on the urgently needed Ometepec hospital 
has come to a standstill because funds have run out. 
Begun with money from the Program of Progress, 
this building project ground to a halt when money 
stopped coming from Nashville. Because individuals 
and local churches had failed to pay their pledges to 
the Program of Progress, funds allocated for work 
in Mexico had to be cut accordingly. 


What makes the story particularly heartbreaking 
is that a young man named B. Gayle Rider from 
Corpus Christi, Texas, had gone to Mexico especially 
to assist in building the new hospital. Not a regular 
missionary, Mr. Rider answered the call issued by 
the Board of World Missions for someone to do this 
particular job. 

Now that the money is all spent, Mr. Rider has 
had considerable time for reflection, and out of that 
reflection has come a poem which conveys some- 
thing of the peculiar joy that comes to those who 
build for Him. 

You can read Mr. Rider’s poem for yourself, but 
it might help your appreciation of it to know a bit 
more about the work your Church is doing in Ome- 
tepec. 

Ometepec, located more than a hundred miles 


southeast of Acapulco, is a frontier in several ways. 
It is a Spanish-speaking town on the edge of moun- 
tains in which live Indian tribes still speaking their 
ancient tongues, scarcely understanding Spanish. 
Down below, on the coastal plain, are thousands of 
Spanish-speaking Negroes, descendents from a ship- 
wrecked slave galley. 

Ometepec is a moral frontier, because life there 
is of very little value. The folk phrase is not “when 
I die,” as in most lands, but “when they kill me,” 
murder is so common. The Presbyterian mission is 
the first in all the area to come preaching the faith 
of the risen Christ. 

Ometepec is isolated. Only during the two months 
of the dry season can the stoutest of trucks and 
jeeps traverse the terrible roads north to Acapulco. 
There is communication by commercial airline, and 
a “meat plane” flies in food daily from Acapulco. 

Into this community went two missionary families 
about four years ago. Rev. and Mrs. John Wood and 
their three sons, and Dr. and Mrs. James Boyce and 
their three daughters and two sons began to live a 
modern missionary adventure story. 


AT FIRST THEY COULD FIND no one who would rent 
a house to a Protestant. Then for a time the two 
families lived in one small house. Dr. Boyce could 
find no place to open a clinic until some months had 
passed. But these friendly Norte Americanos won 
their way into the hearts of their neighbors; in many 
cases the loving care for sick and wounded opened 
the way for friendship and trust. 

An old house was obtained for a clinic, and two 
usable homes were rented. Within two years fear 
and distrust were so overcome that property for 
mission homes and the new hospital could be pur- 
chased. 








While new hospital is being built, work continues 
in an old house. Tidying up are Dr. Boyce and nurse 
trained at Presbyterian Sanatoria La Luz in Morelia. 
@ Dr. Boyce charms Negro and Mexican children 
with sleight of hand. @ Examining little Indian boy 
near death from rheumatic fever. 


Out of the hills has come a steadily increasing 
stream of Indians seeking treatment at the mission 
clinic. From two or three cautious, curious people 
attending the missionary families’ Sunday school, the 
number at Sunday school and services has grown to 
an average of forty and more, filling the big living 
room and porch of the Woods’ home. 

The first converts were taken into membership in 
the National Presbyterian Church of Mexico in early 
1955. Many of these first converts were young men 
—some of them won through the “Youth Center” 
which Mr. Wood has opened and equipped with 
furniture and games built by the two missionary 
men. 


MISSIONARY WORK CENTERS in Ometepec, but the 
missionaries are not bound there, despite lack of 
automotive transportation. They take to the air. In 
a plane made available through friends and the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Gospel and modern medicine 
reach many villages in hills and coastal plain. Within 
fifteen minutes flying time of Ometepec are 25 vil- 
lages with landing strips or pasture land suitable for 
light-plane landings, and to all of these Dr. Boyce is 
now the familiar visiting “country doctor,” and Mr. 
Wood the welcomed “circuit riding” minister. 

Now a new phase is beginning, with the construc- 
tion of a hospital and homes for the missionaries 
nearby. The Woods are on furlough in the States, 
and it was obvious before they left that Dr. and Mrs. 
Boyce could not, alone, carry on the work of the 
clinic and supervise the construction work. Some- 
one was needed to help. 

To do this, Mr. Rider volunteered, and it has been 
under his and Dr. Boyce’s supervision that the walls 
of the new hospital have risen. 


The House of the Lord 


This is a house of the Lord our God 
And not only a pile of stone. 

"Twas built by the hands of man and God 
And not by man alone. 


There is a warmth within its walls 
That only God can give. 

There is a loving voice that calls, 
“Children, come to me and live.” 


This is a house of the great Physician, 
A place where the sick are made whole, 
This is a house where God’s work is done, 
For the body and for the soul. 


If in this house your body is made well, 
Give your thanks unto the Lord. 
And serve Him well, that you may dwell, 
Forever in The House of The Lord. 
—B. GAYLE RIDER 




















In light of occasional demands 
that congregations voice own 
opinions on various church policies: 


By BEN L. ROSE 


Wilmington, N. C. 


fore our Church, the view has 

been expressed often that certain 
actions of our church courts have not 
reflected the wishes or convictions of 
the majority of the membership of 
the church as a whole. As a result of 
this view there have been appeals to 
refer these issues to the church mem- 
bers for their decision. 

Obviously a clearer understanding 
is needed of the authority of church 
officers and the nature of church 
courts under our Presbyterian system. 
We need answers to such questions 
as: For whom do our church courts 
speak—Christ, or the majority of the 
members? From whom do church 
officers have their authority? To 
whom is an elder answerable for his 


| N RECENT discussions of issues be- 


vote in a church court? May a con-: 


gregation require its officers to voice 
the convictions or enact the will of 
the majority of its members? How 
does Christ make his will known for 
the church—by a majority vote of the 
congregation, or through officers in 
church courts? What rights does the 
congregation possess and what rights 
does it not possess under our Presby- 
terian system? 


KF ANSWERS to these questions we 
must turn to the Book of Church 
Order. Beginning with paragraph 8, 
let us read certain pertinent sentences: 

“Jesus Christ, upon whose shoulders 
the government is . . . gave all officers 
necessary for the edification of his 
church and the perfecting of his 
saints. ... 

“It belongs to his majesty from his 
throne of glory, to rule and teach the 
church through his Word and Spirit, 
by the ministry of men; thus medi- 
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FOR WHOM 





Do Our Church | 


ately exercising his own authority and 
enforcing his own laws... . 

“Christ, as King, has given to his 
church, officers, oracles and ordi- 
nances.... 

“The power which Christ has com- 
mitted to his church vests in the 
whole body, the rulers and the ruled. 
. . . [his power, as exercised by the 
people, extends to the choice of those 
officers whom he has appointed in his 
church. 

‘Ecclesiastical power, which is 
wholly spiritual, is twofold: the offi- 
cers exercise it sometimes severally . . . 
sometimes jointly in church courts 
after the form of judgment and ad- 
ministration. ... 

“The church, with its ordinances, 
officers and courts, is the agency 
which Christ has ordained for the edi- 
fication and government of his peo- 

ae 

“The exercise of ecclesiastical power 
. .. has the divine sanction, when in 
conformity with the statutes enacted 
by Christ, the Lawgiver, and when 
put forth by courts or by officers ap- 
pointed thereto in his Word.” 

Two things are clear from these 
sentences. First, the congregation is 
an instrument of Christ only in the 
choice of officers for the church. The 
congregation is not an instrument of 
Christ “after the form of judgment” 
or “for the edification and govern- 
ment of his people.” Second, the 
power of the congregation extends to, 
and goes no further than, the choice 
of those officers whom Christ has ap- 
pointed. The power of the congrega- 
tion does not extend to the instruction 
of those officers in how they will vote 
on any matter. 


E SEE ALSO that under our Pres- 
byterian system, a church officer 
has his authority from Christ, and not 


from the people. An elder, therefore, 
is answerable for how he votes on any 
issue solely to Jesus Christ who ap- 
pointed him to office. It is the duty of 
elders, both ruling and teaching, meet- 
ing jointly in a church court, to seek 
and to express the mind of Christ 
alone. When an issue is before a 
church court, it is ot an elder’s re- 
sponsibility to search out and voice 
the will of the majority of the con- 
gregation which chose him to office. 
The elder’s sole duty is to search out 
and to voice the mind of Christ on 
that matter; and the mind of Christ 
is to be determined through his Word 
and Spirit, not through a ballot of the 
membership. 

It is therefore not at all necessary, 
or even a thing to be always expected, 
that the actions of church courts will 
reflect the wishes or convictions of 
the majority of the church members 
at large. The question is not whether 
the action expresses the mind of the 
majority of the membership of the 
church; but the question is whether it 
expresses the mind of Jesus Christ. 
The latter it must do; the former it 
may do. 

Thus when an issue is before a 
church court for decision, an elder, 
ruling or teaching, should listen to 
what the members of his particular 
church have to say on the matter. He 
should hear them individually and 
mark their wisdom. But when he 
comes to vote, he must vote what he 
feels to be the mind of Christ whether 
anyone in his church agrees with him 
or not. For him to vote otherwise 
than as he believes to be the mind of 
Christ would be immoral. He must be 
free at all times to speak and vote 
what in his judgment is the will of 
Christ on all matters. 

This freedom must be accorded the 
teaching elder. God have mercy on 
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those congregations to which the 
preacher is preaching only that with 
which the majority of the congrega- 
tion agrees! A preacher must be free 
to preach what he believes to be the 
Word of God whether anyone in the 
congregation agrees with him or not. 
Where would the people of God be 
today if the prophets of Israel had 
spoken only the convictions of the 
majority of the church members of 
that day? Where would the church 
be today if Paul or Luther or any of 
the great Reformers had conformed 
in belief and action to the wishes as 
determined by ballot of the majority 
of the membership of the church of 
their day? Thank God they were free 
from the opinions of the majority! 

This freedom must be accorded the 
ruling elder. He must be free to vote 
and speak in church courts as the 
Spirit of Christ directs him through 
the Word. He must be, not a mouth- 
piece for the majority of his congre- 
gation, but a mouthpiece for the Mas- 
ter of his life. This is the reason the 
General Assembly ruled that a session 
cannot instruct its representative to 
presbytery. Uninstructed elders allow 
the free exercise of the Spirit of 
Christ upon the members of the court. 

This freedom must also be ac- 
corded the deacons, who in all the 
affairs committed to them should vote, 
not for what they think the majority 
of the congregation would approve, 
but for what, in their judgment under 
the Spirit’s guidance, is best for God’s 
people. 


A™ EFFORTS to refer issues which 
come before church courts to 
the membership of the church is a 
radical departure from the Presby- 
terian system of government. The 
Baptist Churches hold that Christ’s 
will for his church is known through 
the majority of baptized believing 


Courts Speake 


members. But the Presbyterian Church 
holds that Christ’s will for his church 
is known through the officers of his 
church who have been chosen by the 
people, and whose power is exercised 
“Jointly in church courts” (Par. 16). 
It was by his officers that Christ made 
his will known for the Church in the 
eleventh and the fifteenth chapters of 
the Acts. And this, according to our 
Presbyterian system, is the way in 
which he still makes it known for his 
Church today. 

According to our Book of Church 
Order, the congregation has one right, 
and one right only, and that is to elect 
its own officers. But even this power 
is limited by a church court. After a 
man has been chosen by the congre- 
gation to office in the church, he must 
be examined and approved by a 
church court before he is ordained to 
that office. In the case of a ruling 
elder, he must be approved by the 
session. In the case of a teaching elder, 


he must be approved by the presby- 
tery. 


Au even if a majority of the 
congregation has voted to re- 
move an officer from his office, he 
cannot be removed without the con- 
sent of a church court. Paragraph 154 
says that should a ruling elder or 
deacon become unacceptable in his 
official capacity to a majority of the 
church which he serves, the congre- 
gation by a majority vote may “re- 
quest the session to dissolve the offi- 
cial relationship between the church 
and the officer without censure.” But 
the same paragraph goes on to say, 
“The session after conference with 
the ruling elder or deacon, and after 
careful consideration may use its dis- 
cretion as to dissolving the official 
relationship.” 

In other words, the voice of the 
people is not always the voice of God. 





Dr. Rose is pastor of First Presby 
terian Church, Wilmington, N. C 


This paragraph is clear evidence that 
church courts are not the puppets of 
the majority of the congregation. 
Here the Book of Church Order says 
distinctly that a church court may do, 
at its discretion, what is contrary to 
the expressed will of the majority of 
the members. 

The sole inalienable right of the 
congregation under our form of gov- 
ernment is that “no man can be placed 
over a church in any office without 
the election, or at least the consent, 
of that church” (Par. 101). The con- 
gregation does not have the right to 
instruct its officers, or even to require 
that their actions conform to the will 
of the majority of the embers of the 
church, as paragraph 154 proves con- 
clusively. 
fie our church courts and indi- 

vidual elders are left free to speak, 
not for the majority of the members 
of the church, but for Christ, the 
Ruler and Lawgiver of his people. 

As Presbyterians, therefore, if we 
disagree with a decision of a church 
court, let us say with our Confession 
of Faith that church councils have 
erred (Ch. 3, Par. m1); or let us show 
that the decision was not “in con- 
formity with the statutes enacted by 
Christ (sco Par. 19); but let us not 
talk of church courts expressing the 
wishes or convictions of the majority 
of the members of the church; and let 
us cease calling for the submission of 
issues to the church membership. 

“Christ, as King, has given to his 
church, officers ... (Par. 10), and he 
has so planned the government of his 
church that those officers may per- 
form their duties in the fear of God, 
but without fear of any man or ma- 
jority of men. END 


Reprinted from PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
December 26, 1955. Reprints of this article 
are available from Outlook Publishers, 1 N. 
6th St., Richmond 19, Va., at 5 cents each, 
25 for 50 cents, 100 for $1.50. 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 




















DONKEY that went to church, an English 

poetess who could create hymns extempo- 

raneously in the manner of “prophetic 
utterance,” the disciple whom Jesus loved—these 
are the three main characters in the story of our 
hymn for the month of May. 

“The medieval Church celebrated the Feast of 
the Circumcision in the days immediately follow- 
ing Christmas. During this feast the low ly donkey 
was honored because of his part in the ‘Nativity. 
It was he who carried Mary to Bethlehem and 
who bore the infant Jesus and his mother to 
Egypt. 

“So the low ly beast was clothed in episcopal 
garments and conducted in a solemn procession 
up the aisle and into the church chancel. During 
the service a hymn to the donkey was sung and 
at the end of the hymn, in place of the usual 
“Alleluia” the people sang “Hez-va, hez-va 
hez-va, hez.”—the Old French equivalent of 
““Hee-haw, hee-haw, hee-haw, hee!” 

Pierre de Corbeille, Bishop of Sens, France, 
wrote the tune, which we know as “Orientis 
Partibus,” for his people to sing in this ceremony. 
He wrote it back in the thirteenth century when 
such simple drama was used in the Church as a 
means of telling the illiterate people the great 
stories of the Scriptures. Although the ceremony 
has long been discontinued, the bishop’s haunt- 
ing melody refused to die. It is heard at Christ- 
mas time in the delightful carol, “The Friendly 
Beasts,” and it is included in our hymnals w ith 
this and other texts. 

This, however, is not the only tune used with 
this hymn. In the Presbyterian Hymnal the tune 
“Sey ‘mour” is found. It was adapted from the 
opening chorus of the opera, “Oberon,” by Carl 
Maria von Weber, the creator of German ro- 
mantic opera, and it became very popular in the 
nineteenth century. It has been associated pri- 


“Saviour, Teach Me, Day by Day” 






marily with the hymn, “Softly Now the Light of 
Day.” The third tune, “Posen,” is found as an 
alternate tune in The Hymnbook. 

Max and Beatrice Krone have set this with a 
lovely descant for children’s voices. It is pub- 
lished by Neil Kjos, Chicago, and their arrange- 
ment is most rewarding for use as a response in 
the church school worship or with children’s 
choirs. 

Jane Eliza Leeson was the unusual English 
poetess who wrote our hymn. She belonged to a 
religious sect that cultivated, like the Irvingites, 
“prophetic utterance.” The hymns she impro- 
vised in this manner, however, have not survived. 
She is best known now for this one beautiful little 
love lyric, “Saviour, teach me, day by day, love’s 
sweet lesson, to obey.” 

It was first published in her, Hymns and Scenes 
from Childhood, 1842. Like most of the hymns 
that come to us from the pens of women, this one 
emphasizes personal devotion. We treasure it as 
one of the classics of children’s hymnody. 

Our third character in the story is, of course, 
the Apostle John. The refrain of our hymn— 

“Loving Him who first loved me” —reminds us 
of I John 4:19—“We love him, because he first 
loved us.” John had experienced the love of Jesus, 
for he had leaned on His breast. 

So the child in the home learns to love as he 
experiences love within the bosom of the family. 
Here we learn the lessons of love. Here we learn 
not only to receive love but to respond to it with 
obedience and prompt service. What more fitting 
hymn could we find for this month in which we 
emphasize the Christian family than this? 

Saviour, teach me, day by day, 
Love’s sweet lesson, to obey; : 
Sweeter lesson cannot be, 

Loving Him who first loved me. 


—REV. HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 




















Youth Committee discusses proposed study books. 





A Book Is Born 


What country, what problems, will be in the 
headlines three years from now? Those planning 
our mission study books must try to foresee. 


By MAE HURLEY ASHWORTH 


Associate Editor, Friendship Press 
New York City 


transported to a modern book 

store, he would probably stand in 
bewilderment among the rows of 
small, strange objects. In his mind 
would be born a great curiosity. 
Where had all these things come 
from? What were they? 

In our age of mass communications, 
books have become commonplace. 
We never think to ask, “What is a 
book? How did it begin? How was it 
made?” 

The mission study books used in 
your local church each year are spe- 
cial miracles. They begin—but let me 
show you how they begin. 

Imagine earnest men and women in 
conversation in a small conference 


I A MAN FROM THE STONE AGE were 


room. They might be saying some- 
thing like this: 

“How about studying Africa in 
things 


1956-57? Tremendous have 


happened there since we studied it in 
1952.” 

“Yes, but right now South America 
is even more strategic. The Com- 
munists are trying to dominate every 
country, and if they win, you know 
what w ill happen to the Church.” 

A committee of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Missionary Education of the 
National Council of Churches, the 
agency that plans and publishes mis- 
sion study materials for 28 Protes- 
tant denominations, is busy selecting 
themes. Present from the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., are Dr. D. J. Cum- 
ming, Mrs. Rowena McCutchen, Claire 
Randall, Annie Laurie Newton, Rev. 
Charles Gibboney, Ruth See, Rev. L. 
W. Bottoms, and Marietta Yarnell. 
Others serve as consultants and ad- 
visors. 


peeps A YEAR representatives of the 
28 communions from all parts of 
the United States and Canada meet 
for a week to plan the mission study 





programs, both Home and World 
Missions, for their churches. The 
meeting place may be a retreat in the 
Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania 
or a hotel in Atlantic City, N. J. 

At each conference, study themes 
are discussed as far ahead as five years. 
Plans are made for books to be pub- 
lished on themes selected at previous 
meetings; authors are chosen. A mul- 
titude of other business is covered. 

The delegates divide into three 
large committees: Committee I work- 
ing ON PLANS FOR ADULT MATERIALS, 
Committee Il on youTH MATERIALS, 
and Committee III concerning itself 
with THE NEEDS OF UNDER-TEENS. 
Speakers and specialists are brought 
in to advise the delegates. Members 
of the staff of the JCME office in 
New York are there to help them, 
and receive their directions. 


i SELECTING THEMES several years 


in advance, those who work on 
them must be able to outguess even 
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One woman’s explanation of what 
United-Ghurch Women, the National 
Council of Churches and other 
interdenominational fellowships 
mean to her. Not a poem, 

she says, nor prose, but “an idea, 
mayhap an ideal.” 















Togerherness 


By GERTRUDE LEWIS McCALL 


Nashville, Tennessee 


(jenna means that you and you and you and I Believe in 

miracles. 

It does not matter that there are different miracles. 

Your miracle is your first-born—mine is death swallowed up in victory 
at my loved one’s grave. 

Your miracle is the conquering of a besetting sin—mine is recovery from 
an illness pronounced, “incurable.” 

Together we have felt and seen and heard the miracles Of this age. 


Togetherness means that you and you and you and I Worship the King. 
It does not matter that we are different people. 

You are white—I am black. 

Your church has a tall steeple—mine has a cross. 

Your pastor wears a robe—mine talks to us informally in his shirt sleeves. 
Together we have known and believed and loved the Father of us all. 


Togetherness means that you and you and you and I Serve the Christ. 

It does not matter that we have different talents. 

You serve with singing—I bake and clean and sew. 

Your service is teaching, preaching, praying—mine is nursing, building, 
playing. 

Together we have “done it unto one of the least of these” for Him who 
Saved us all. 

Togetherness means that you and you and you and I are unafraid. 

It does not matter that there are insurmountable obstacles. 

You kneel at the foot of the Cross—I kneel beside you on the level 
ground. 

You rise full of courage and confidence—I find that I too can rise to 
start anew. 

Together we are mending and reweaving and repairing broken relation- 
ships Through the centuries. 


Togetherness means that you and you and you and I Are building 
bridges. 

It does not matter that there are overwhelming construction problems. 

You are making preliminary plans—I do the hard manual labor. 

You dedicate the structure—I daily ride over it. 

Together we are building a Christian Fellowship of Love Around the 
earth. 





the newspapers. They must determine 
not only whether an area is strategic 
today but whether it is apt to be 
equally important during the year of 
the study. 

There are lively discussions of the 
form and content of books. 

“Could we have a different kind of 
study book this time? Possibly a book 
that presents a problem in each chap- 
ter?” “We need something to stimu- 
late discussion.” 

There are hours of laborious seek- 
ing for the right formula, the right 
balance of materials, before the final 
meeting of minds in the relieved con- 
clusion, “This is it! This is the best 
plan.” 

There is still the problem of finding 
the right author for each book. 

“How about Thomas B >? He’s 
been a missionary in the area.” 

“He’s been away from there for 
several years. Louis A is there 
now and would have a better under- 
standing of recent developments.” 

At these meetings, Christians of 
many theological persuasions work 
together not to promote their own 
points of view, but to advance the 
whole mission of the Church. They 
pool their ideas, just as the com- 
munions they represent pool financial 
resources to produce better materials 
than any one denomination could 
produce alone. 








We THE CONFERENCE HAS ENDED, 
members of the JCME staff re- 
turn to New York to carry out com- 
mittee plans. The editors communi- 
cate with selected authors. When an 
author completes a manuscript, it is 
mimeographed, and copies are sent to 
the committee members. They read 
and criticize it, calling attention to 
errors, suggesting important facts that 
have been omitted, and offering ideas 
about how the book may be made 
more interesting. The author revises 
his manuscript on the basis of these 
criticisms, 

Editors carefully check content to 
make sure all statements are accurate, 
sentence structure and punctuation 
correct, and the meaning clear. 

Sometime—somehow—the manu- 
script reaches the printer. Composi- 
tors set type, pictures blossom from 
the drawings of an artist, presses 
grind, pages and covers are bound to- 
gether. A miracle has come into being 
—a miracle such as This Is the Indian 
American, Doors Toward the Sunrise, 
or They Reach for Life. 
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Church of the Month 


Men’s Group, Pioneers Aid Algiers’ Growth 


basins work by the Men’s Club of the Algiers 
Presbyterian Church, across the river from the 
city of New Orleans, is paying rich dividends. So 
great has been the awakening of spiritual growth 
among its members that each Sunday finds many 
new faces in the congregation as older members 
spread the word about their church. 

Strategically located in one of the growing suburbs 
of New Orleans, the church has taken in a hundred 
new members since Rev. E. Frank Lothery came in 
1953. During the first month of this year, fourteen 
new members were added. 

To locate newcomers to the community, members 
of the Men’s Group plus a number of Pioneers have 
spent Saturdays canvassing sections of Algiers. The 
young people not only enjoyed this experience but 
have felt more useful and active in the church. After 
the survey cards are sorted, the men, with the help 
of the pastor, visit prospects. They are asked to 
attend Sunday services and if possible to join the 
church. Steve Baltovich and Carl Prochnow sparked 
the program. 

Results of the visitation effort have been most 
gratifying, and members are talking more and more 
about the need for a new building. 


Construction of a bridge across the Mississippi is 
expected to bring even more people to the Presby- 
terian congregation within a year or so. 

The Women of the Church have also grown, so 
that now there is both a day and a night circle, Under 
the guidance of Mrs. Sarah Eby, the group has made 
an important contribution toward the purchase of a 
new organ for the church. They fully supported the 
move to start a regular choir and many return on 
Sunday afternoons for choir rehearsal. 

Fittingly enough, the women’s goal for this year 
is choir robes and a robe for the minister. They also 
help prepare the monthly dinner for the Men’s Club. 


An important phase of the Algiers program is its 
Pioneer Group which was started by Mrs. James 
Jiannuzzi. It meets every Sunday afternoon and once 
every two months has a supper after the meeting. 
Pioneers did their share for the Organ Fund, and are 
currently working on a project to raise funds for a 
movie projector to be used by all church groups. 


Certainly in the last few years Algiers has had 
cause to be proud of its membership and spiritual 
growth. 


























Church Extension at Work 





Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 


*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 

Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihina 

Belvin, Rev. and Mrs. Simon, Boswell 

Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore 

Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar, Hugo 

Harrison, Rey. and Mrs. Richard A., 
Talihina 

Imotichey, Rev. and Mrs. Jonas, Fill- 


more 
Thompson, Miss Grace, 
Wisdom, Rev. and Mrs. 
mide 


Bennington 
Elijah, Bro- 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Folsom, Miss Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith 
Morrison, Mrs. James D. 
O’Rear, Miss LaVerne 
Park, Mrs. Claud 
Steading, Miss Alma 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 


GOODLAND INDIAN ORPHANAGE 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


*Gardner, Re »v. and Mrs. Oscar 
Berry, Mrs. E. R. 

Crews, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Jess 
Dunson, Mr. and Mrs. Norris 
Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy 
Jones, Miss Winnie D. 

Knight, Mrs. J. E. 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Tiger, Mr. canny 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 


INDIAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
R.F.D., Livingston, Texas 


*Landry, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar F. 


Latin-American 
Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 

Kingsville, Texas 

*McLane, Mr. S. Brooks, Jr. 

Angell, Mr. Charles 

Ferries, Mr. James 

Grier, Mr. Paul 

Hamilton, Mr. Harry, Jr. 

Nease, Mr. Theron 

Reed, Mr. Perry 


| | *Bisceglia, Rey. 


| 


MISSIONARY WORK 
(Personnel whose work is financed in whole or in part through Home Mission funds.) 


Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles 
Valero, Mr. Ishmael 
Wilson, Mr. George 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL FOR 
MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


*Murray, Miss Berta 
Aguirre, Mrs. Juan Jose 
Gonzalez, Mrs. Josemaria 
Castrejon, Miss Maria 


Lopez, Miss Carmen 
Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Neary, Mrs. F. T. 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Taylor, Miss Martha E. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


ITALIAN MISSION 


Northeast Community Center and 
Christ Presbyterian Church 
544 Wabash Avenue 
Kansas City 24, Mo. 


and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
Frye, Mrs. Bruce 

Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. Louis 
Uzzell, Mrs. Helen 
Witherspoon, Miss Effie M. 


JEWISH WORK 
*Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Helen 
Penman, Miss Ruth A. 


LATIN WORK 


Ybor City Presbyterian Church 
and Community Center 
951 Eleventh Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 


*Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Bonilla, Mr. Celestino 
Hendricks, Mrs. Mildred 
Passiglia, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
— Mrs. Lois 

Valdez, Miss Jennie 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION 


Castleman, Rev. Dayton 


‘Mountain Work! 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 


*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T., Sr. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 


en a 
*Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard | Hicks, Mrs. A. W 

Aleorn, Miss Mary Ann, Lothair Glade Valley School 
Bender, Rev. and Mrs. Burriss, Phelps | Glade Valley, N. C. 


B M Ke 5 
rown, Rev. and Mrs. pao + na. | *Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 


Fleck, Rev. and Mrs. Ji Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 


wright : 
Furrow, Rev. DeWitt, Majestic Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Dunnagan, Mrs. Blanche 


a Rev. and Mrs. Edward, Beat- Pine. Wiss edienen 
tyville , Miss é 
McCord, Rev. Dale, Highland Sees, Sat ae © 
Renegar, Rev. and Mrs. Edward, Jack- | Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
son Thompson, Mr. W. C. 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. Jack, Canoe | 
Smart, Miss Mary, Whitesburg 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Jr., Leather- | 
wood 
Turner, Mrs. Patsy B., Canoe 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Harveyton 





Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 


The School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 


| *Clark, Dr. M. Graham 
Boehmer, Dr. Florence 
Burks, Mr. Arvil 
Bowman, Mr. Fred 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Gist, Miss Charlotte 
Good, Mr. and Mrs. R. M 
Hicks, Mr. Robert 
Johnson, Mr. Ruphert 
King, Miss Elizabeth 
King, Mrs. Finis 

Klose, Mrs. Alma 
Langley, Miss Florence 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Nightengale, Mrs. Alice 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Stottle, Mrs. Minnie 
Turnbeaugh, Mrs. Tyler 
White, Mr. Leland 
Winfrey, Mrs. Beulah 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


*Nelson, Rev. Fletcher 
Anderson, Rev. David 
Bennett, Miss Trula 
Coulter, Mr. J. L. 
Coulter, Mrs. Joyce L. 
Cowan, Miss Bessie Mae 
Criner, Mr. Calvin L. 
Day, Mr. Clyde 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Gaultney, Mr. D. L. 
Gray, Miss Mary Lee 


Lamar, 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Stuart Robinson-Highland School 
Blackey, Ky. 

*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Acker, Miss Florence M. 
Burkich, Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. 
Campbell, Mrs. Carlos 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Dotson, Mrs. Betty Lou 

Ellis, Miss Lois 

Fletcher, Mrs. Juanita T. 

Gray, Miss Florence 

Holbrook, Mrs. Mary P. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada 
McIntyre, Mrs. Lois C. 

Moore, Miss Aggidel 

Napier, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Struve, Mrs. Lucy Jane 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 

*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 

Anderson, Mr. K. K. 

Ash, Mr. John M. 

Brown, Mr. M. 

Burden, Mr. James 

Cook, Mr. Oscar Y., Jr. 


Fry, Mr. H. L. . Hall, Miss Beatrice 
Gorder, Miss M. Van Hall, Mr. Lewis 
Grist, Mrs. F. Hope, a Peggy 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. F. Kidd, M 

Hopper, Mrs. L. D. Laffert: . E.L. 


Means, Mr. Robert M. 
Philp, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
egg ag Mrs. Clyde A. 
Poe, Mr. T. 

Ritchie, “Mrs. K. 

Siebert, Miss Alice 
Smith, Mr. C. 

Sovey, Mrs. Kathryn 

St. John, Mrs. Julia 
Stiles, Mr. Lake 
Wingfield, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Wolford, Mrs. Josephine 


Neal, N r. Paul 
McEwen, Mr. Paul H. 
Pierce, a Lenore 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Sluder, Miss Goldie 
Stafford, Mr. Ivan B. 
Stephens, Mrs. Jesse R. 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. E. R. 
Tester, Mr. Henry 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Whitesell, Mr. Charles F. 





*Presbytery’s Executive Secretary, Superintendent of Home Missions, President or Superintendent of School, or Director of Work 
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Pen Portraits from the Bible 





Meditation 


M OS © S — MAN OF PRAYER 


Scripture with the one exception of our 
Lord Himself.” So said Doctor W. W. 
Moore of Union Seminary, Richmond. 

For the first forty years he was reared in the court 
of Egypt and educated in its arts and sciences. 

For the next forty years he was a sheepherder for his 
father-in-law. In the desert stillness and in the shadow 
of the majestic hills, high and holy thoughts must have 
stirred in his mind. So one day God met him in the 
strange scene of the burning bush. Moses could easily 
discern the parable of this scene: a small bush, emblema- 
tic of his small nation; and a burning bush not con- 
sumed, picturing the fierce persecution of his own peo- 
ple, but preserved in the providence of God. It was in 
this experience, portrayed in the third chapter of Exo- 
dus, that God gave to Moses one of the greatest revela- 
tions of Himself in the Old Testament. 

The present and the future tense of the verb to be in 
the Hebrew are identical. Thus “I am that I am” is 
literally “I will be that I will be.” In everyday English 
this would mean “I will be what they need me to be.” 
And human needs go as low as a Judas could fall, and 
as high as the stature of the Christ. As the psalmist 
said, “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness.” 

So Moses, with that revelation, went into Egypt with 
the rod of God in his hand, to wage “the battle of the 
gods”—Jehovah against the false gods of Egypt. 
Through the faith and persistence of Moses and Aaron, 
the gods of Egypt were put to rout; and Jehovah led 
out His people, preserving for all the generations to 
come the knowledge of the true God, and a people in 
covenant relationship with Him. This ends the second 
period of forty years. 


OMS: is the greatest character in the pages of 


ii he had heretofore manifested the genius of a great 
leader, the third period of forty years would reveal 
him as a great man of prayer. W hen he had been in the 
Mount with God for forty days and nights, he came 


into the midst of the people and found that Aaron had 
erected a golden calf according to the demands of the 
people. Moses’ righteous indignation burned. He hurled 
the tables of stone from him, burnt the golden calf in 
the fire, and ground it to pow der. 

After the terrible calamity which befell his people 
for this sin, Moses returned to the Mount to make this 
prayer: “Alas, this people have sinned a great sin; they 
have made for themselves gods of gold. But now if 
thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, blot me, 1 pray 
thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.” 

It was after this other experience with God on the 
Mount that Moses made this prayer: “/ pray thee, show 
me thy glory.” This was a prayer that could not then 
be answered, but God placed him in a cleft of the rock, 
covered him with His hand, and passed by, revealing to 
him a God who works in terms of mercy and forgiving 
grace. Moses was permitted to see only His back, for 
God said, “My face shall not be seen.’ 

We think that Moses wrote the goth Psalm, which as 
Macaulay said, is the sublimest ode that was ever writ- 
ten. In the 16th verse of the King James Version he 
makes this prayer: “Let thy work appear unto thy serv- 
ants, and thy glory unto their children.” He seems to 
project his prayer through the centuries, and he him- 
self had his answer on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
It was there indeed that he saw God’s glory, and dis- 
cussed with the Saviour His death which Jesus was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem. 

So, “By faith Moses, when he was grown up, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing 
rather to share ill-treatment with the people of God 
than to enjoy the fleeting pleasures of sin. He con- 
sidered abuse suffered for the Christ greater wealth 
than the treasures of Egypt, for be looked to the re- 
ward. By faith he left Egypt, not being afraid of the 
anger of the king; for he endured as seeing him who is 
invisible.” 

—JAMES F. HARDIE 
Austin, Texas 
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World Christian Books meet need for clear 
teaching material reasonably priced 


JOHN’S WITNESS TO JESUS 
by George Appleton, 96 pp. 


READING THE BIBLE TODAY 
by Daniel T. Niles, 88 pp. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER 
by Stephen Neill, 92 pp. 


THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN 
by John C. Bennett, 93 pp. 
All published by Association 
Press, 1.25. 


This new series of World Christian 
Books, published through the co- 
operation of several missionary and 
educational agencies, is designed to 
meet the world-wide need for clear, 
practical, and reasonably priced teach- 
ing materials. 

The books are intended for min- 
isters, Sunday school teachers, youth 
leaders, and all who try to understand 
and present the Christian faith intel- 
ligently in the modern thought world. 
Classes and various study or discus- 
sion groups in the local congregation 
would find these volumes a splendid 
basis for investigation of Christian 
themes. Written by authorities, they 
are understandable to laymen. 

Bishop Stephen Neill is general edi- 
tor of the series, whose authors rep- 
resent many different countries and 
denominations. Titles beside those 
listed above include Christian Giving, 
The Christian’s God, and Christianity 
and Science. 

Two of the present volumes deal 
with Biblical studies, and two with 
aspects of Christian ethics. 

Appleton’s work is a clear and 
reverent study of the fourth Gospel 
and the main ideas encountered in its 


42 


pages. In the work by Niles we have 
a stimulating approach to the vital 
problem of the Bible’s authority, 
meaning, and use for us today. It will 
help the layman as well as the minis- 
ter to feed upon the Word. 

Bishop Neill’s volume develops the 
thought of Galatians 5:22-23 that cer- 
tain virtues are the “fruit of the 
Spirit.” This is of particular value 
since we have too few good studies 
of the Christian quality of personal 
life. Professor Bennett’s study has this 
value among others, that it speaks of 
Christian responsibility in the broad 
context of the world scene. 

—FRANK BELL LEWIS 


BEHOLD THE GLORY 
by Chad Walsh. Harper and 
Brothers, 153 pages, $2. 


The reader of a devotional book is 
not seeking convincing arguments 
about elements of his faith. Such a 
case for Christianity Chad Walsh has 
already presented in Campus Gods on 
Trial. His new book, Behold the 
Glory, assumes the basic commitment 
of the reader and moves beyond to 
sharpen his awareness of God’s pres- 
ence. 

Here the author shares special mo- 
ments of “double vision” when the 
door of deeper perception opened 
briefly and he could see beyond im- 
mediate reality. Such rare glimpses 
“can bequeath ... new understanding 
of ordinary days and experiences.” 

“By taking the unsought moments 
of insight as touchstones, I discovered 
that the most humdrum activities and 
settings bear unmistakable though 
quieter witness to the radiant God 
who is their ground and their goal. 





Nothing remained commonplace; 
everywhere were candid hints of the 
God who is God of all and in all.” 

These hints of God’s working are 
drawn from varying landscapes: the 
simple wonder of a tomato, the bar- 
ren desert, the complexity of city life. 
Christian Vocation is freshly and 
beautifully illustrated in the chap- 
ters, “The Politician as Physician,” 
“Work,” “Finders and Makers” (art- 
ists), and “The Beauty and Holiness 
of Thought” (scientists). 

Walsh, poet and professor of Eng- 
lish at Beloit College, creates the style 
and molds the phrases that make these 
brief chapters a delight to read. 
Walsh, the Episcopalian minister, 
avoids pantheism and mysticism by 
constantly relating the vision to a 
personal God who meets us “while we 
are still doing our daily duties and 
living in the midst of common sense.” 

—MRS. JNO. D. MOSELEY 


New Books for Children 
THE LIGHTED TRAIL, 


A Life of Jesus for Young Peo- 
ple by Elva Ward Browning. 
Exposition Press, 1955, $3. 


This is a series of short stories from 
the life of Jesus. Although each chap- 
ter stands alone, the incidents are ar- 
ranged chronologically so the book 
as a whole makes a beautifully writ- 
ten biography of Jesus for children. 
Six to eight-year-olds would under- 
stand the stories if they were read 
aloud, but Juniors can read them for 
themselves. 

At the end of each chapter are good 
questions designed to send children 
to the Bible for further study. 

The miracles are told simply and 
beautifully. There is no effort to “ex- 
plain them away.” The trial and cruci- 
fixion are truthfully recounted, so as 
to impress upon the readers their im- 
portance; but the author does not 
dwell upon the details of suffering so 
as to make the stories frightening. In- 
deed, the stories of Jesus’ last days, 
and the Easter story are the best writ- 
ing in the book. 

Perhaps the stories would seem a 
little more exciting if more direct 
conversation were recorded. 

On the whole, however, Mrs. 
Browning has done an excellent piece 
of work. Parents would do well to in- 
vest in this reverent little book. 

—MRS. M. W. NORFLEET 
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Just Published 


p TOOLS IN YOUR LIFE, by Irving Ad- 
ler. The John Day Co., 128 pp. 
$2.95. 

A unique treatment, with excellent 
illustrations, of the whole story of 
man’s development of the tools of his 
civilization—from the hand axe of the 
Stone Age to automation and the 
cyclotron. 


> CHURCH SCHOOL PRAYERS, by Mar- 
jory Louise Bracher. Muhlenberg 
Press, 56 pp. $1.25. 
Designed for Sunday school teach- 
ers and superintendents, its 110 selected 
prayers are short and meaningful. 


> THE TROUBLED HEART, a novel by 
Jean Z. Owen. Muhlenberg Press, 
237 pp- $3.75. 

This is the story of one woman’s 
search for peace, set against a back- 
ground of the sharply delineated 
conflicts of modern life. A powerful 
example of psychiatry and religion 
working together. 


> COME LET Us ADORE HIM, by Vir- 
ginia Ely. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
157 pp. $2. 

A book of worship services. Recom- 
mended prayers, poems, Scripture 
readings, hymns and special sugges- 
tions for 52 impressive devotions. 


> THE WILL TO BELIEVE, by Marcus 
Bach, Prentice-Hall, 184 pp. $3.95. 
An approach to a usable, workable 
philosophy of life; how can we live 
harmoniously and come to terms with 
life according to our own innermost 
nature? What can we honestly believe 
about this life and the possibility of a 
life to come? 


> FAITH Is THE ANSWER, by Norman 
Vincent Peale, D. D. and Smiley 
Blanton, M.D. Prentice-Hall, 228 
pp. $3.50 
Faith and Psychology united to offer 
answers to the many problems of 
everyday living. 


> THE BIBLE IN STORY AND PICTURES, by 
Harold Begbie, H. S. Stuttman Co., 
Garden City Books 2 vols., boxed, 
$5.95 
A revision of “The Children’s Story 
Bible,” an excellent and attractive edi- 
tion, which would be an addition to 
any home, church or school library. 








Guide to 
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Christian Family Living 
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freely admit he doesn’t know i»? 
everything about his subject. 

With this refreshing atti- 
tude W. Taliaferro Thompson 
launches his new book on Chris- 
tian family life—An Adventure 
in Love. 

But few could lay better claim 
to being an authority on this 
subject. 

Since 1920 Dr. Thompson has taught courses in religious education and 
Christian family living at Union Theological Seminary and General As- 
sembly’s Training School in Richmond. ; 

For nearly a quarter-century he was director of religious work and 
associate director of a boys’ camp. He learned much about “boy psy- 
chology” by actually living in cabins with the campers. iki 

He and Mrs. Thompson have happily reared a family of six sons and 
daughters—and are now enjoying grandparenthood. 

Dr. Thompson has distilled decades of this earnest study of personality 
into An Adventure in Love. j 

He believes that if you want to build a happy home, you must put your 
emphasis on creating a loving attitude toward the whole of life rather 
than following any technique. The major need of both children and 
adults is for the invigorating power of Christian love. 

But An Adventure in Love is written in human terms, not vague 
generalities or stuffy preachments. Nearly everyone will recognize him- 
self in these pages, for almost everybody is or has been a member of a 
family. ; 

There is an intriguing chapter on “Love and Marriage” which speaks 
common sense both to couples already married and those considering it. 
Dr. Thompson says that what people really want from marriage is a 
deep and abiding friendship. 

Parents of children from toddlers to teen-agers will find themselves 
nodding in agreement at his pages on how to handle children. They will 
want to keep this book handy for those vexing hours when they need 
wise counsel. 

This book has a timeless, “undated” quality even though it was written 
for the 1956 Year of Emphasis on Christian Family Life. Dr. Thompson’s 
thoughts and observations will be just as refreshing and appealing in 1986. 

An Adventure in Love will prove valuable in many uses—for personal 
or family reading; in study groups for parents; in adult classes or con- 
ferences; as a gift to someone you love. 

—JACK ABERNATHY 


NOTE: Orders for more than 2,500 copies were received by the three 
Presbyterian Book Stores and John Knox Press two months before pub- 
lication. This is one of the largest prepublication sales in the history of 
the Presbyterian publishing house. 














































Publication Division doubles sales 
and profits at Education Board 


RICHMOND, vA.—Doubling of both 
volume and profits from the sale of 
books and periodicals compared to 
five years ago was reported by the 
Board of Christian Education at its 
winter meeting in February. 

Cameron Deans, general manager of 
the Publication Division, reported sales 
in 1955 topped $2,006,000 and profits 
amounted to nearly $340,000—all of it 
used to underwrite the Board’s edu- 
cational work. 

Other actions of the Board included 
reorganization of the staff structure 
to make three former executive de- 
partments into divisions, namely: 
Field Service with Rev. W. Norman 
Cook as secretary, Finance with John 
S. Grant as secretary, and Church Re- 
lations, with Clinton Harris as sec- 
retary. 

As formerly organized the Board 
included four divisions: Religious 
Education, Men’s Work, Higher Edu- 
cation and Publication. 

Effective July 1, Dr. Charles Rich- 
ard Slider becomes director of the 
Department of Adult Education. A 
native of Comanche, Texas, Dr. Slider 
is currently pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Marks, Miss. He holds a 
B.D. from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, and a Th.D. from 
Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 
Colo. 

The Board also approved creation 
of a Department of Family Education 
to be headed by Rev. Frederick W. 
Widmer, who has been associate in 
the former Department of Adult and 
Family Life. 

Announcement of the awarding of 
fourteen fellowships and scholarships 
totaling $15,500 was made by Dr. 
Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of 
Higher Education. (See story next 
issue.) These grants from the Board’s 
Challenge Fund are aimed at improv- 
ing college teaching. 

Board members approved plans to 
sponsor annual tours of the Holy 
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DR. SLIDER 


Land, beginning in the summer of 
1957. The six-week trips will be ar- 
ranged with Brownell Tours, Inc., and 
a staff member will accompany the 
groups. 

Future plans of the Publication Di- 
vision include an expanded publishing 
program for John Knox Press, adding 
west coast sales representation, estab- 
lishing mutual publishing agreements 
with British publishers. 

The Board approved a request from 
the U. S. Armed Forces in Europe for 
speaking tours by two staff members 
at Men of the Chapel rallies during 
April. Religious opportunities for 
these laymen in uniform at fourteen 
camps in France and Germany will 
be discussed by Dr. S. J. Patterson 
Jr., secretary of Men’s Work, and 
Clinton Harris, secretary of Church 
Relations. 

Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, executive 
secretary of the Board, reported good 
progress in the pioneering work of a 
Curriculum Study Committee, led by 
Dr. Charles E. S. Kraemer, which is 
surveying the church’s entire curricu- 
lum. 

A memorial resolution for Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Martin Jr., Board member and 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
at Tallahassee, Florida, who died in 
January, was read by Dr. Lawrence 
I. Stell of Charlotte, N. C. 





PRESBYTERIAN GUT DW EY 


Decatur Church 
opens drive 


DECATUR, GA.—(PN)—Members of 
Clairmont Presbyterian Church have 
pledged $90,000 toward a $250,000 
drive for an educational building. 
Construction is expected to begin 
soon after the drive closes, and it is 
hoped the structure will be ready for 
use before the end of the year. 


The educational building will be on 
two levels and will be of red brick, 
colonial-style architecture. There will 
be classroom space for about 600 
members and an assembly hall for 500. 


Architect Arthur Smith, together 
with his brother, the late Dr. Archi- 
bald Smith, gave five acres of land 
where Clairmont Church is located. 


Awards to Va. churches 


FISHERVILLE, VA. (PN)—The Tinkling 
Spring and Hermitage Presbyterian 
Churches, of Fisherville and Waynes- 
boro, respectively, recently received 
an award of merit from the American 
Association for State and Local His- 
tory. The award was in recognition 
of their “public services in publishing 
last year The Tinkling Spring, Head- 
water of Freedom: A Study of the 
Church and Her People.” A separate 
Award of Merit was presented to Rev. 
Howard McKnight Wilson, author of 
the volume and pastor of the two 
churches. 


Home Given Idlewild Church 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—(PN)—Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Pritchard of Memphis, 
have given their handsome three- 
story home to Idlewild Presbyterian 
Church here. The church is free to 
sell the property and use the money 
or use the property itself for what- 
ever purpose would be of greatest 
service. 

The brick home is on a lot 175 by 
300 feet which is beautifully planted 
with flowers and shrubs. 

A committee has been appointed 
by the church session to study the 
best use of the property. 
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Church Extension Board to seek 


money fornewchurches andradio-TV 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Financial ap- 
peals on behalf of two urgently chal- 
lenging areas of Church Extension 
work, were suggested to the Board of 
Church Extension, meeting here in 
February. 

The plans, subject to approval of 
the General Council and the General 
Assembly, would attempt to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities in the fields 
of church building and radio and tele- 
vision. 

Coming as a joint recommendation 
from the Committees on Evangelism 
and Radio and Television, one pro- 
posal would ask the Church to pro- 
vide funds for the production of 52 
TV evangelistic programs, plus a chal- 
lenge fund to promote larger use of 
TV by the agencies of the Church. In 
presenting the proposal, the Commit- 
tees cited 1956 as the 1oth anniversary 
of the denomination’s work in radio 
and television and described the re- 
markable progress made _ through 
Presbyterians leadership in establish- 
ment of the Protestant Radio and TV 
Center. 

“No church in America has so wide 
a hearing for so small an investment 
as has the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S.,” the Board was told. “Now that 
we have the tools (the $500,000 Radio 
and TV Center), an unparalleled op- 
portunity in evangelism is open.” 

The other proposal would make 
the annual offering for Church Ex- 
tension a special appeal in 1957 to 
raise a very large sum to be used in 
building new churches. The Board 
had been told earlier that the Di- 
vision of Home Missions in 1955 gave 
$233,000 as aid for new construction 
and remodeling, and that this figure 
was still just half of the total re- 
guested from the churches. It is urgent 
that the Church meet the imperative 
need for new churches and new fa- 
cilities, if it is to keep pace with 
population growth in the South, the 
Board was told. 
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Under the proposal, special empha- 
sis would be placed upon the cffering, 
and of the total received, 80 per cent 
would remain in each presbytery for 
its building projects, and 20 per cent 
would go to the Assembly’s Board to 
be used in areas of extraordinary need 
or population growth. , 

The Board was told, in the report 
of its treasurer, G. B. Strickler, that 
1955 saw the largest contribution in 
the Church’s history to Church Ex- 
tension, but the total percentage-wise 
was smaller than in 1954. A total of 
$1,013,806 was received in 1955, rep- 
resenting 72.41 per cent of the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved budget. This 
was a drop of two percentage points, 
from 1954. 

In a separate report, the treasurer ex- 
pressed the hope that the Negro Work 
Campaign contributions would, in 1956, 


pass the original $2 million goal. Pledges 
paid to date by the (See page 61) 





Breaking all attendance records at Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in Independence, Mo. 


are the children of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Lemka. Back row: Charlie and Frederick 
holding eight-year pins; Leonard with 
nine years of perfect attendance. Front 
row: Jeannette, seven-year pin; Bernice, 
four years; Lennie, six years. 


New director for 
Oklahoma named 


The Synods of Oklahoma and 
Texas each now have a Regional Di- 
rector of Christian Education, effec- 
tive March 1, according to Rev. W. 
Norman Cook, Director of the Board 
of Christian Education’s central di- 
vision of field services. 

Miss Ruby McDurmon is the new 
Synod Director of Christian Educa- 
tion for Oklahoma. She has been DCE 
for Mid-Texas and Dallas Presby- 
teries. 

Rev. Jack B. McMichael, formerly 
director for the combined two-sy nod 
organization, is now full-time director 
for Texas. On March 1 his offices 
were moved from Dallas to Austin, 
joining other synod offices at 510 
West 29th St. 

Mr. McMichael has recently com- 
pleted his residence study on a doc- 
torate at Union Seminary and Colum- 
bia University in New York. 


Texan to manage 
Atlanta Book Store 


RICHMOND, VA.—Appointment of 
James Howard Montgomery of Fort 
Worth, Texas, to be the new mana- 
ger of the Presbyterian Book Store in 
Atlanta, has been announced. 

Montgomery will assume his duties 
March 26, replacing Paul Newey, who 
resigned. The Atlanta store is one of 
three operated by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education with combined sales 
last year of over $2 million. 

Montgomery is now with the in- 
dustrial engineering department of 
Convair at Fort Worth. An elder in 
First Presbyterian Church, he is a 
representative on the city’s council of 
churches, and treasurer of the Men 
of Mid-Texas Presbytery. 


Emergency Furlough for Bobbs 





NASHVILLE, TENN.—Rev. and Mrs. 
Donald F. Bobb and family of our 
Congo Mission arrived in this country 
on January 23 for an emergency 
health furlough. After spending some 
time in St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York, Mrs. Bobb has now transferred 
to a hospital in Little Rock, Ark. 
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General Assembly to Air Big Issues 


The 96th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., which 
will convene in Montreat, N. C., on 
May 31, will face its fair share of im- 
portant, interesting, and controversial 


decisions, according to Rev. E. C. 
Scott, Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly. 

The question of union, which 


brought strong debate and a sense of 
historical importance to the Assem- 
blies of 1953 and 1954, and to a lesser 
degree in 1955, is no longer before 
the highest court of the Church. But 
another familiar question, twice acted 
upon (in 1954 and 1955), is coming 
back in the form of at least one over- 
ture attacking the Assembly’s stand 
against segregation. 

In addition, eight ad interim com- 
mittees will bring in final or progress 
reports of varying degrees of impor- 
tance. 

One of these, the report on Chris- 
tianity and Health, will be the final 
report from a committee which last 
year brought in a strong statement 
but asked an additional year for study. 
The gsth General Assembly gave the 
committee authority to call additional 
personnel and to make plans for keep- 
ing “this phase of our ministry before 
the Church.” 

Ad Interim Committees on Mar- 
riage, Divorce, and Remarriage, and 
on the Position of Women in the 
Church, will bring in reports that deal 
with subjects on which there has been 
wide difference in views expressed. 
The first of these committees was set 
up in 1954, and brought in a progress 
report last year. The second was set 
up by the 1955 General Assembly as a 
result of overtures from the Presby- 
teries of Suwannee and Granville on 
women’s speaking in church courts, 
and becoming church officers. 


Remarriage Studied 


The study of the Church’s position 
on remarriage after divorce began 
with an overture from New Orleans 
Presbytery in 1945. The Assembly as- 
signed the study to the Council of 
Christian Relations, which reported 
in 1950. Proposals Sos amendments to 
the Book of Church Order and the 
Confession of Faith were made, and 
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approved by the 1953 General As- 
sembly for submission to presbyteries. 
The presbyteries voting gave a ma- 
jority to all amendments, but amend- 
ments to the Confession of Faith 
failed for lack of a three-fourths ma- 
jority. The 1954 General Assembly 
therefore created the ad interim com- 
mittee which is reporting this year 
after a study by the leading theo- 
logians of the Church’s seminaries. 

Other final reports are expected 
from Ad Interim Committtes on 
Christian Education, Education of 
Lay Leaders in Christian Education, 
Manual of Operations of Local Church 
Under the Session, and “United” or 
“Federated” Churches. A progress re- 
port is expected on the Revision of 
the Book of Church Order. 

As always, the General Assembly 
will face a heavy docket of “routine” 
business, as its twelve standing com- 
mittees receive and study reports 
from permanent and ad interim com- 
mittees, from the Boards and Agen- 
cies of the Church, and overtures 
from synods and presbyteries. 

One of the interesting overtures 
will be that from the Presbytery of 
Tuscaloosa, asking that the Assembly 
officially adopt a Seal for the Church. 
The widely used Seal, it turns out, has 
never been officially adopted. Its use 
began in the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, and the Seal was so generally 
approved and used that it has had the 
standing of an official Seal for years, 
without formal adoption. 


Harmony Raises Controversy 


Two controversial matters will be 
brought to the Assembly by overtures 
from Harmony Presbytery. One, 
which hits at resolutions and pro- 
nouncements by the National Council 
and the World Council of Churches, 
asks that the Church reconsider its 
membership in these ecumenical or- 
ganizations. The other overture asks 
that the Assembly authorize a ballot 
by each presbytery on whether the 
presbyteries approve of the Assem- 
bly’s stand on segregation. 


More for Youth 


Another overture of great general 
interest comes from the Synod of 


Georgia, which asks that the As- 
sembly institute a study of the whole 
responsibility of the Church toward 
its young people in the realm of 
higher education. The overture points 
out that approximately 60,000 Pres- 
byterian young people are attending 
state and private colleges, as compared 
with 4,000 attending Presbyterian col- 
leges. 

The overture further asks for an 
increase in the Challenge Fund avail- 
able through the Board of Christian 
Education, for worthy young people 
who need help in attending Presby- 
terian colleges. 

The Presbytery of Mid-Texas asks 
that the Assembly create an office of 
Central Treasurer for all Assembly 
agencies and causes. Separate treas- 
urers now reecive funds for the larger 
boards, and the Office of the General 
Assembly serves as treasurer for the 
General Fund. 


Calls for Consolidation 


Four overtures are directed at the 
question of concentrating in Atlanta 
all Assembly Boards, Mid-Texas, Pied- 
mont, Cherokee, and Birmingham 
Presbyteries ask that the Presbyterian 
Center in Atlanta be expanded to in- 
clude other Boards not now located 
there. These are the Boards of Chris- 
tian Education and World Missions. 

Another overture involving all the 
Church’s agencies is set up by Knox- 
ville Presbytery. It asks that the As- 
sembly direct a study of existing 
agencies, as an evaluation of the re- 
sults obtained through the 1949 re- 
organization. 

Fayetteville Presbytery asks the ap- 
pointment of an ad interim committee 
to study the “Biblical doctrine of the 
nature and function of the Church.” 
It requests that the best scholarship 
be made available on the committee, 
and that a report be made in 1957, in 
view of the 1958 year of emphasis on 
the Church. 

The new Committee on Interchurch 
Relations, reorganized by the 1955 
Assembly, will make its first report, 
and a special report on Juvenile De- 
linquency will be received from the 
Council on Christian Relations. 
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By JACK CROSSWELL 


Laurinburg came in first on March 
6 in its bid for the proposed Presby- 
terian college. 

It was selected by the new school’s 
board of trustees after a 12-hour ses- 
sion held in the Sunday School Build- 
ing of the First Presbyterian Church 
here. Eliminated were Fayetteville, 
Rocky Mount, Lumberton and Wil- 
mington, each of which had offered 
more than a million dollars. 

In announcing the selection, Board 
Chairman William H. Neal of Win- 
ston-Salem said that the trustees voted 
unanimously to accept Laurinburg 
after a majority had approved it. He 
did not give the majority figure by 
which the Scotland County com- 
munity won. 

Laurinburg had been sitting high on 
a pile of cash—an offer of more than 
$2,500,000. It is also in the heart of a 
Presbyterian cultural area. 

Neal emphasized, however, that the 
money was not the determining fac- 
tor. He did say that it played a big 
role. The new school, which is ex- 
pected to be completed about 1960, 
will cost an estimated $5,000,000. It 
will be a four-year co-ed college. 
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Members of Board of Trustees of the Consolidated Presbyterian College. 


Laurinburg chosen for new 


North Carolina Church College 


The trustees met here Monday, 
March 5 and decided upon a selection 
voting plan. “It was a fair system,” 
said Neal, “and every town was given 
full consideration.” More than a dozen 
ballots were taken before the decision 
was made. 

The board went into session at ap- 
proximately 8:30 o’clock a.m. At 
noon, Neal said, they began voting. 
The final decision was reached at 8:15 
o’clock when Laurinburg became the 
magic word of the moment. 

What will it be named? 

Neal said a special committee had 
been appointed to study naming the 
institution. He added that he thought 
the locality might play a part in this, 
but said that was a personal opinion. 

He pointed out that Laurinburg was 
in the center of a Presby-area and 
that when Peace, Flora Macdonald 
and Presbyterian Junior College were 
combined to form the school, it would 
be the only institute of higher learn- 
ing in that section of North Carolina. 

At Laurinburg, the trustees will have 
to purchase a site, he said. The plans 
require the institution to be located 
on a tract of land of not less than 200 
acres. 


The field of bidders originally in- 





cluded 17 Eastern North Carolina 
communities. About a month ago, all 
but five were eliminated at a meeting 
of the trustees held at White Me- 
morial Church here. 


Analyses 


Neal said that the last five weeks 
had been spent by the trustees in mak- 
ing “very careful analyses of the five 
communities.” 

He also said that the trustees are 
planning for a school with a mini- 
mum enrollment of 600 students. In 
addition, he said, the college would 
need an endowment of about four 
million. 

At 7:55 p.m., some 20 minutes be- 
fore the decision was announced, a 
burst of applause came out of the 
meeting room, which was closed to 
the public. Ten minutes later a louder 
applause sounded. Then the trustees 
sang a hymn, which was followed by 
a concluding prayer. 

The school had been approved by 
the Synod of North Carolina at a 
meeting held last July at Barium 
Springs. The Synod also elected trus- 
tees. 

The seventeen towns in the original 
bidders included Durham, Fayette- 
ville, Goldsboro, Jacksonville, Kin- 
ston, Laurinburg, Lumberton, New 
Bern, Oxford, Raleigh, Roxboro, Red 
Springs, Rocky Mount, Sanford, Snow 
Hill, Southern Pines and Wilmington. 
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The first Assembly-wide conference 
on church music will be held at Mon- 
treat, N. C. August 2-8. Planned by 
the Advisory Council on Church 
Music of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, the conference will give prac- 
tical help to choir directors, organists, 
church school musicians, and other in- 
terested church leaders. 

Faculty will include the following 

outstanding teachers and leaders: PROF. 
WAYNE BEDFORD of Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas, who will teach con- 
ducting and will direct the conference 
choir. MRS. MADELINE DEAN INGRAM of 
| Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va., 
will teach a course in youth choirs 
and direct a demonstration children’s 
choir. MR. THEODORE SCHAEFER, of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton. D. C., will lecture on choir or- 
ganization, and REV. HUBERT TAYLOR of 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 
will teach church music. 
_ The hymn and Christian experience 
is the subject of a course by Mrs. J. N. 
THOMAS of the faculty of Assembly’s 
Training School, and lectures on 
church music will be given by pr. 
AUSTIN LOVELACE of First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Ill. The relation of 
music and worship is REV. WILLIAM H. 
FOSTER’S topic. 




































































Further information may be 
secured from the conference di- 
rector: Dr. James R. Sydnor, 
Board of Christian Education, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 





Church music conference sponsored 
by the Assembly set for Aug. 2-8 


The Advisory Council was estab- 
lished in 1953 at the request of the 
General Assembly, to “study, counsel, 
and advise in the whole field of 
Church music, with special attention 
to the needs of the smaller churches.” 
It has already inaugurated a Hymn of 
the Month program throughout the 
Church, and will soon publish a Basic 
Hymn List. Rev. Hubert Vance Tay- 
lor of Columbia Theological Seminary 
is the Council’s chairman. 


Our Colleges 
Hampden-Sydney 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VA.—Dr. Jospeh 
Clarke Robert was inaugurated as 
seventeenth president of Hampden- 
Sydney College on March 23. The 
Australian ambassador to the United 
States, Sir Percy Claude Spender, de- 
livered the inaugural address. 

Others participating in the cere- 
monies were Judge A. C. Buchanan, 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Tazewell, 
Virginia; Dr. J. McDowell Richards, 
moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S.; Dr. 
Frank S. Johns, chairman of the col- 
lege board of trustees; President 
Francis P. Gaines of Washington and 
Lee University; President Colgate 
Darden of the University of Virginia; 
Frank C. Bedinger, of Boydton, presi- 
dent of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion, Rev. N. L. Dennis, moderator 
of the Synod ef Virginia; and Dr. 


Ben R. Lacy, Jr., college chaplain and 
former president of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Richmond. 


Queens 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Irwin Belk, presi- 
dent of Belk Buying Service Inc., re- 
cently made a gift of $50,000 to 
Queens College, President Edwin R. 
Walker has announced. The gift is to 
be placed in a fund to be known as 
the Carol Grotnes Belk Endowment, 
in honor of Mr. Belk’s wife. Over a 
period of two years contributions 
have been made to the fund which 
will be used to endow a chair on the 
faculty of Queens College. 

The college has also received a 
donation of $8,000 from seven major 
national business firms, through the 
Association of American Colleges. 
The largest gift, $6,724, was made by 
Socony Mobile Oil Co. Other com- 
panies contributing are National Bis- 
cuit Co., Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., Corn 
Products Refining Co., Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and Time, 
Inc. 


Mary Baldwin 


STAUNTON, VA.—Dr. B. Frank Hall, 
pastor of Pearsall Memorial Church, 
Wilmington, N. C., will lead the 
week-long devotions of Religious Em- 
phasis Week, Feb. 7-10, at Mary 
Baldwin College. 

He will deliver four sermons dur- 
ing regular morning chapel services, 
and will conduct personal interviews 
each afternoon, as well as lead in- 
formal discussion groups each eve- 
ning. 
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By PRESBYTERIAN Women 








A group of 37 Presbyterian women left Charlotte, N. C. for Tampa, 
Fla. by chartered bus to see where their 1956 Birthday Offering 
will be going. The group, representing 21 churches, visited Ybor 
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City Presbyterian Church and Community Center and were taken 
by pastor Walter B. Passiglia to site where new work is projected. 
The trip was planned by Mrs. W. E. Meares and Mrs. W. W. McGinn. 
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Visitation 











East Alabama 


Men of East Alabama are entering 
wholeheartedly into a well-organized 
program of visitation evangelism 
under the sponsorship of the Men’s 
Council, according to Mac W. Free- 
man Jr., president. Goal of the presby- 
tery-wide program is to have men visit 
all prospects in an area a week or two 
prior to preaching evangelism serv- 
ices. 

To train the volunteers, a two- 
pronged program was conducted in 
February. Men from the northern 
part of the presbytery gathered in 
Montgomery; those in the southern 
section met in Dothan. 

Here’s how the visitation program 
works: 

The pastor and officers of each local 
church were asked to prepare a list of 
persons to be visited, and then to 
notify an area chairman as to how 
many visitors would be needed and 
when. Area chairmen dispatched men 
to the area to work side by side with 
a group from the local church. 

The project received unanimous en- 
dorsement from the presbytery, and 
Mac Freeman is hopeful it will lead 
many to Christ and give numbers of 
men a new vision of Men’s Work. 


Louisiana Men 


Now in their eleventh year, the 
Men of the Church in Louisiana have 
given top priority to visitation evan- 
gelism. “We hold missions to men,” 
Ralph Brewer, president of the synod’s 
men reports. “Our one objective, and 
our only excuse for being, is set forth 
in five words in our manual: ‘To lead 
men to Christ.’ ” 

This program falls naturally into 
two phases, Mr. Brewer explains. “We 
seek to increase Men’s Club attend- 
ance, invite men to join our Bible 
classes, urge them to attend all church 
services, and hold rallies and confer- 
ences on presbytery and synod level 
to inform, inspire, and train men, so 
that we can utilize the manpower 
available to the Church.” 

Realizing that this is not a policy- 
making agency, the Men of the 
Church rather seek to carry out the 
mandates of the General Assembly. 
“We try to give men the history, 
creed, and doctrines of our Church,” 
reports Ralph Brewer. “We stress the 
Book of Church Order and study and 
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support the work of the Church’s 
boards and agencies.” 

Men’s work is manual labor, too, in 
and around the church. Louisiana 
groups have been known to paint the 
manse and prepare a church supper. 
They also help to organize new 
churches. 

“Our only program is the whole 
program of the Church. Therefore we 
rededicate ourselves to the service of 
the House of the Lord, deepening our 
spiritual lives.” 


Barbecue kicks off 
Mooresville activity 


MOORESVILLE, N. C.—To get its Men’s 
Club off to a fast start this year, a few 
men of Prospect Church agreed to fi- 
nance a barbecue as the first meeting 
of the Men of the Church. The coun- 
cil not only approved the idea but 
invited the Women of the Church to 
be their guests for a joint meeting in 
January, Carey P. Lowrance reports. 

Thanks to good advance publicity, 
135 people turned out, more than half 
of them men. (Average monthly at- 
tendance had been about 4o.) Presi- 
dent C. C. Brown welcomed the 
group, introduced a delegation from 
Centre Presbyterian Church, which is 
planning to organize a Men’s Club, 
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conducted a brief business session and 
turned the meeting over to Mr. Low- 
rance as program chairman. 

George Stovall, past-president of 
Mecklenburg Presbytery, spoke on 
“Christ, the Family Teacher,” giving 
a message that was “challenging, prac- 
tical and convincing.” 

This program brought out a num- 
ber of men who had not regularly at- 
tended monthly Men’s meetings, and 
it is planned to use many of them in 
programs and projects during the 
coming year, 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VA.—(PN)—Dr. 
Ben R. Lacy, Jr., now pastor of the 
College Presbyterian Church here, 
was recently installed as chaplain of 
Hampden-Sydney College. President 
of Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, until his retirement Jan. 1, Dr. 
Lacy became the spiritual adviser to 
the academic community in a special 
Induction Service in early February. 
Dr. Joseph C. Robert, president of 
the college, conducted the service. 











Members of South Carolina Synod’s Men’s Council at training session with presbytery officers. 
Front row, Rev. W. Ted Jones, regional Director; H. H. Kemp, Harmony Presbytery; Frank S. 
Hay, past Synod president; J. Alex Smith, Synod president; Robert T. Stevenson, eastern dis- 
trict. Back row, W. W. Bankhead, Bethel Presbytery; Harold E. Thompson, Enoree; John H. 
Nabors, South Carolina Presbytery; Currie McArthur, Charleston; S. J. Patterson, Secretary, 
Division of Men’s Work; and Robert L. Alexander, Minister Advisor. 
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Scouts honor Taylor 

The first vice-president of Assem- 
bly’s Men’s Council was one of four 
men honored by the North Florida 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
at colorful ceremonies in Jacksonville 





recently. M. Elmer Taylor received 
the Silver Beaver, adult Scouting’s 
most coveted trophy. As vice-presi- 
dent of the Boy Scout Council, Taylor 
has visited most of the eleven districts 
and two Negro divisions on several 
occasions. He has also served as 
scoutmaster of Troop 94 sponsored 
by South Jacksonville Presbyterian 
Church, and for three years was chair- 
man of the Shawnee District. 

“Boy Scout training would do many 
of our men a world of good,” Taylor 
says. “I feel that it is a great arm of 
the Church for helping youth, for a 
scoutmaster has more opportunity 
for touching the boy than a Sunday 
school teacher. The leaders of Scout- 
ing must be the best caliber that the 
Church can secure,” he states. 





NEW MINISTER TO STUDENTs at Co- 
lumbia, Mo. is Rev. Johnston H. Cal- 
houn from the Wilshire Crest Presby- 
terian Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 
He succeeds Rev. John Clayton, who 
resigned to become director of film 
production for the Methodist Church. 
The program at Columbia serves ap- 
proximately 1,000 students of Presby- 
terian preference attending University 
of Missouri, Stephens College, and 
Christian College. It is directed and 
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supported jointly by the two Missouri 
Synods of the Presbyterian Churches 
US and USA. 


Dieth elected 


Two honors have come to Emile H. 
Dieth, a past-president of Assembly 
Men’s Council. First was his election 
as president of the Protestant Laymen 
of New Orleans, succeeding J. Calvin 
Williams of the Prytania Street 
Church, Another Presbyterian named 
to the executive committee is William 
B. Nourse of Metairie Church. 

Dieth’s second honor came with his 
election to the post of treasurer of 
Seamen’s Bethel. He will also serve 
on the board of directors. Dieth is a 
member of First Church in New 
Orleans. 


DR. SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE, professor 
of New Testament at Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga., has been awarded 
third prize in the Christian Textbook 
Contest sponsored by the Zondervan 
Publishing House. His prize-winning 
manuscript was entitled “A Basic 
Grammar of the Greek Testament.” 
His prize is $250. 


REV, J. E. CRAIG of Effingham Presby- 
terian Church in Effingham, S. C., has 
been chosen moderator of Pee Dee 
Presbytery. 


Paducah men for Survey 


Men of First Church in Paducah, 
Ky., are hard at work on several im- 
portance projects, among which is a 
campaign to promote PRESBYTERIAN 
survEY. Other activities include a 
visitation campaign, a morning study 
group and support to Boy Scout 
Troop 5, HUNTER MARTIN heads the 
Men’s group with JIM O’BANNON Jr. 
as vice-president and Hal Brauer as 
treasurer. 


University student paper 
publishes church page 


IowA City, 14.—A full page of re- 
ligious news was launched as a regular 
Saturday feature of the Daily Iowan, 
student newspaper of the University 
of Iowa here. 

In addition to announcements of 
church and student services, the page 
carries interviews and features relating 
to religion at the university. Pictures 
also are published. 











Don’t embrace the 
ladies, ushers told 





DALLAS, TEX.—Church ushers should 
not embrace the ladies, tell fish stories 
during the sermon or “snoopervise” 
the collection plate, an expert advised 
here. 

E. M. Hosman of Omaha, Nebr., 
dean of the School for Church Ushers, 
was in Dallas to conduct a course in 
how ushers can win friends in the 
congregation and help churchgoers to 
a satisfying worship experience. 

Ushers from 49 churches of this 
area signed up for the course at First 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Hosman is a great believer in 
having trained and thoughtful people 
on hand to engineer the movement of 
crowds. 

He said that ushers could have pre- 
vented or minimized the recent fire 
tragedy at a church social near Balti- 
more, Md., which claimed ten lives. 

Church ushering is not for women, 
Mr. Hosman believes. High heels 
slow them down, unsteady them, he 
said. Besides, most women are not 
strong enough to cope with such 
emergencies as a sudden illness where 
somebody has to be carried out of 
the church. 

The dean has strong views on the 
subject of distracting influences in 
church which interfere with proper 
worship. He mentioned as examples: 
a beautiful blonde in the choir wear- 
ing pendulous sparkling earrings; and 
an usher noisily opening a window 
while the minister is preaching. 

His don’ts for ushers include these: 

“Don’t shake hands unless a mem- 
ber wants to (a handshake can be 
excruciatingly painful to a person with 
arthritis). 

Don’t be a bird-watcher “searching 
for pigeons on the rafters” while the 
rest of the congregation is bowed in 
prayer. 

Don’t use the wet-thumb method 
in passing out programs. 

Don’t maul the women or soil im- 
maculate clothing with perspiring 
fingers. 

Don’t open church doors until the 
service is over, else people will leave 
early. 

“Churches spend too much money 
for good ministers, beautiful buildings 
and fine music to have some careless 
ushers spoil the worship experience,” 
Mr. Hosman said. 
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Bids Churches Prepare Youths for Military 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Dr. 
Carl F. Yaeger, Washington, D. C., 
associate secretary of the Lutheran 
Service Commission, called on the 
churches to do more to prepare youth 
for the problems and temptations of 
military life. 

“It is often too late to teach a man 
right from wrong after he is in the 
service,” he told the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the National Lutheran Council 
here. 

“The man behind the barbed wire 
as well as the man who has sur- 
rendered to temptation has only his 
Christian experience to back him up,” 
Dr. Yaeger said. “His strength in an 
hour of crisis is no greater than the 
strength of his family, church and 
community. His strength of character 
will be as great or as little as our 
own.” 

“The initiation by the major Pro- 
testant denominations of overseas 
service ministry programs to the 
armed forces,” Dr. Yaeger said, “is the 
result of a growing awareness of the 
shocking conditions to which GI’s are 
exposed. 

“The American public is becoming 
conscious of the relaxed atmosphere 
in many foreign lands in which too 
many servicemen feel ‘on their own’ 
and where the moral dictates of their 
church and social conventions are no 
longer operative.” 

Dr. Yaeger hinted at some of the 


Touring seniors from Austin Theological Seminary are greeted at 
airport in Nashville by Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary, 
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conditions in overseas military bases 
as he reported that four new Lutheran 
overseas service centers were opened 
last year. 

Three of the new centers are in 
Japan, the fourth in the Kaiserslautern 
military base in West Germany. The 
latter is “the largest American com- 
munity outside the territorial limits 
of the United States,” he said, and 
known among Germans as “the Wild 
West.” 

“Con men, pimps, hoodlums, and 
prostitutes poured into the city from 
all directions on the heels of con- 
struction workers and GI’s,” he said 
of the West German base, causing 
the Germans to complain that “the 
Golden Plague has descended on the 
peaceful Pfalz.” 

Dr. Yaeger said that “as a by-prod- 
uct, especially in the Far East,” the 
centers provide contacts with local 
Christians and thus “do much to con- 
teract the impact of the immoral 
conduct of an irresponsible segment 
of American overseas military person- 
nel.” 


Hails Hoover’s 
endorsement of Bible 


cHicaco—J. Edgar MHoover’s en- 
dorsement of the Bible as America’s 
way of survival was hailed here by 
Rev. Clate A. Risley, general secre- 
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tary of the National Sunday School 
Association. 

“We are in complete agreement 
with Mr. Hoover's statement that the 
Bible must be taught and learned and 
practiced if the America we love is to 
survive,” he said. 

Mr. Risley announced that “Build- 
ing with the Bible in the Sunday 
School” would be the theme of the 
Association’s 11th annual convention 
in Chicago October 10-12. 


Phenix City thanks God 
for deliverance from vice 


PHENIX CITY, ALA.—Citizens of this 
once vice-ridden city gave thanks 
publicly for their deliverance from 
sin. They prayed to Almighty God 
for strength to continue to keep their 
city clean. 

The prayers were part of the All- 
American City celebration held here. 
During the ceremony, Dr. George H. 
Gallup, president of the National 
Municipal League, presented Phenix 
City with the All-American City 
award, Near him on the platform sat 
Mrs. Albert Patterson, widow of the 
crime-fighter whose slaying touched 
off the spirtual renewal of the city. 

Ministers and church people date 
the start of a spiritual revival here 
from a night in July, 1954, only a 
month after Mr. Patterson was slain. 
At that time, Phenix City churches 
held an “all-night session of prayer,” 
calling for God’s help in solving the 
problems of the troubled city. 





Board of World Missions. @ During stop-over in Atlanta semi- 
narians visited Agnes Scott College. 


































































She Selected Her College 


from the Dictionary 





WILSON, N. C.—Cecilia Wang, from 
Taiwan, is now studying in a Wilson, 
N. C., college because officials of At- 
lantic Christian College, a Presbyterian 
missionary, Rev. E. H. Hamilton, and 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wil- 
son have taken an interest in her. 

Miss Wang chose the school herself 
—from a list in Webster’s dictionary— 
and upon writing the school’s presi- 
dent, Dr. Travis White, so impressed 
him with her grades that he offered 
her a tuition scholarship. Then the 
deacons at First Presbyterian Church 
agreed to underwrite supplementary 
funds necessary for the four-year 
period. 

Rev. Murphy Williams, pastor at 
First Church, wrote a missionary 
friend, Rev. E. H. Hamilton for as- 
sistance. Mr. Hamilton contacted Miss 
Wang and helped with arrangements 
for her trip, and he and his wife added 
funds so she could come by plane and 
make the opening sessions of school. 

The Chinese student was immedi- 
ately “adopted” by First Presbyterian 
Church, with a committee of three 
women appointed to look out for her. 

The student is a native of Shanghai, 
China, but evacuated to Formosa when 
the Communists invaded her country. 
The family has been Christian for 
at least four generations, and Miss 
Wang’s great-grandfather was an Epis- 
copal minister in Yingpoo. All the 
family are members of the Presby- 
terian Church now. 





Miss O’Kelley DCE 
of six parish churches 


ALICEVILLE, ALA.—(PN)—Miss Sara 
O’Kelley of Dumas, Miss., has been 
employed as director of Christian 
education for the Pickens County 
Larger Parish in Alabama. The parish 
is composed of six churches located at 
Carrollton, Reform, Aliceville, Be- 
thesda Church at Benevola, Mt. Olive 
near Gordo, and one at Pleasant 
Ridge. 

Miss O’Kelley is a graduate of Bel- 
haven College at Jackson, Miss., and 
the Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond. She has been serving as 
director of Christian education at the 
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Pilot Mountain Larger Parish in 
North Carolina. Her new headquar- 
ters will be in Aliceville. 


New Babies Arrive 





NASHVILLE, TENN.—I wo new babies 
have been born to Congo missionaries, 
according to word received by the 
Board of World Missions. Rev. and 
Mrs. John M. Coffin Jr. announce the 
birth of a son, Samuel West, in Leo- 
poldville on January 11. This is the 
Coffin’s third son. A son has also been 
born to Rev. and Mrs, Earl S. King 
Jr. and has been named for his father 
and grandfather, who is also a mis- 
sionary in Congo. 
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Austin 


AUSTIN, TEXAS (PN)—Rev. John R. 
Hendrick, pastor of the Mt. Zion, 
Star City, and Wilmer Presbyterian 
Churches in Arkansas, will become 
instructor in English Bible at Austin 
Theological Seminary in September, 
1956. Mr. Hendrick will be responsi- 
ble for Presbyterian Bible courses at 
the University of Texas. 

“The Seminary is deeply conscious 
of its responsibility to Presbyterian 
students at the University,” said Dr. 
Charles L. King, chairman of the 
Board. “The Bible courses which Mr. 
Hendrick will teach are conducted in 
the University Presbyterian Church 
by qualified Bible scholars, giving stu- 
dents a chance to earn university 
credit for their Biblical study, and 
providing a firm Christian foundation 
for their academic training.” 

Mr. Hendrick is a native of Alex- 
andria, La., and a former resident of 
Dallas, Texas. He received his train- 
ing at the University of Texas, Ando- 
ver Newton Theological Seminary, 
and Austin Seminary. 

A new apartment unit to house 
married students at Austin Seminary, 
has been approved by the Develop- 
ment Committee of the Seminary 
Board of Trustees. 

The new unit will be constructed 
north of the existing twin apartment 
units retaining the same style as the 
existing buildings. Both one- and two- 
bedroom apartments will be included. 


Columbia 


DECATUR, GA.—(PN)—The Society 
of Missionary Inquiry of Columbia 
Theological Seminary is set to stage 
its fourth World Missions Conference 
to be held April 20-22 at Rock Eagle 
State Park near Eatonton, Ga. 

More than 500 senior high school 
and college students from Georgia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, will be invited. 

Speakers for the conference will in- 
clude: Dr. S. Hugh Bradley, field 
secretary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions; Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, candi- 
date secretary; Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 
executive secretary; and Dr. Ben L. 
Rose, pastor of First Church, Wil- 
mington, N. C. Several missionaries 
will participate. 
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No moss 
on this 
newest 
church 


This whole area is bursting with n 


Ss 


ew homes and industry, 















EVEN BEFORE its newest church was officially chartered 
recently by Mid-Texas Presbytery, the congregation had 
entered a suRvEY subscription for 100 percent of the families 
on its rolls. [ep1ror’s Note: These Texans are not only BIG 
but they move FAST! ] 

St. Philip Presbyterian Church is the name of the new 
church serving the Hurst, Richland Hills, Bedford, Euless 
and Smithfield communities—just northeast of Fort Worth. 






Hurst growing at the rate of nearly 2,000 persons per year. 
Pastor James Garvin began work as an evangelist in the area 
last October and in a span of 114 days added 121 names to 
the charter membership roll. 

The site (see photo) is a six acre tract of land covered 
mostly by trees, relatively high, and surrounded by several 
subdivisions of new homes. Elton J. Smith, chief experi- 
mental pilot for Bell Aircraft and a member of St. Philip, 
recently flew over the site for pictures. Sixteen of the 79 
families making up the charter membership are connected 
with this nearby company where 4,500 employees turn out 
helicopters like the one pictured for Navy and commercial 
use. Mr. Smith holds the long distance record for helicopters 
—1,217 miles which he established in 1952 with a non-stop 
flight from Fort Worth to Niagara, New York. 

In the group picture, Mr. Smith stands at right in fatigue 
clothes. Pastor Garvin stands next to him with one of the 
“younger communicants” of St. Philip. 











William Alexander, former 
moderator, dies 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—(PN)—Dr. Wil- 
liam A, Alexander Jr., moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1952, died at 
his home here Feb. 20. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from the South High- 
land Presbyterian Church, of which 
he had been pastor for nine years, 
1932-1941. 

The former moderator died of a 
rare lung ailment that forced his re- 
tirement from the pastorate of First 
Presbyterian Church, Shreveport, La., 
in 1953, and which prevented his de- 
livering in person the outgoing mod- 
erator’s sermon to the General As- 
sembly that year. 

Beginning in 1936, Dr. Alexander 
worked constantly on one or more 
boards of the Church, until ill health 


intervened. 
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Dr. Alexander’s service to the Stew- 
ardship Committee began in 1938, 
and ran through three terms, through 
1947. He also served a three-year 
term, 1949-51, as a member of the 
Permanent Nominating Committee of 
the General Assembly, and was a 
member of the Board of Annuities 
and Relief through 1955, having been 
first appointed to that Board in 1950. 

Dr. Alexander was also honored by 
election as moderator of two synods, 
the Synod of Alabama in 1941, and 
the Synod of Louisiana in 1949. An 
honorary doctorate of divinity was 
conferred upon him in 1929 by Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


Urge Glade Valley 

become public school 
COOLEEMEE, N. C.—(PN)—Winston- 

Salem Presbytery has recommended 

that “serious consideration” be given 


to transferring the educational func- 
tions of Glade Valley School to the 
state school system. Glade Valley 
High School is a Presbyterian co- 
educational institution at Glade Val- 
ley, N. C., owned and controlled 
by the Presbyteries of Orange and 
Winston-Salem. The school, in turn, 
would become a “Christian Home” 
for high school-age young people 
who come from homes with various 
types of problems. 

Winston-Salem Presbytery voted to 
turn the study of the future of the 
school over to the school’s Trustees. 

Rev. Graham McChesney, chair- 
man of the 10o-man committee making 
a study of the 47-year-old institution, 
said his committee felt the original 
educational function of the school is 
no longer needed and that the educa- 
tional program could be changed over 
to the public school system. 
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Montreat 


1956 SUMMER CONFERENCE DATES 


May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 3-5 
Aug. 9-16 

Aug. 16-17 

Aug. 16-26 

Aug. 21-23 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1 


30-31 
31-June 5 
11-15 
17-22 
22-24 
25-29 
26-July 2 
3-12 
12-15 
12-16 
12-17 
13-17 
18-25 
26-Aug. I 
26-Aug. 1 
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Pre-Assembly Evangelistic Conference 


General Assembly 


Asheville Presbytery Young People 


Holston Presbytery Young People 


Men of the Synod of North Carolina 


Young Adults 

Educational Association 

Leadership School 

Superintendents’ Conference 

Children’s Work Council 

Directors of Christian Education 

Women’s Advisory Council 

Women’s Training School 

World Mission Chairmen 

World Mission Conference 

Annual Trustees’ Meeting 

Music Conference 

Men of the Synod of Appalachia 

Church Extension Conference 

Stated Clerks’ Association 

Bible Conference 

Ministers’ Wives’ Forum 

Christian Professors’ Conference 
Westminster Fellowshi 

Fishers of Men 





Ordination of Women 
passed by USA presbyteries 


PHILADELPHIA—An overture to or- 
dain women to the ministry has re- 
ceived aproval of 156 presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the 
Office of the General Assembly has 
announced. This gives the overture 
more than sufficient votes required 
for passage, and following enactment 
by the forthcoming General As- 
sembly on May 24-30, the overture 
will be incorporated in the constitu- 
tion of the Church. 

Twenty-seven presbyteries have 
disapproved the overture. There are 
257 presbyteries. The overture was 
sent down from the 167th General 
Assembly at Los Angeles in May 1955, 
following debate on the floor of the 
Assembly over a report favoring the 
overture, submitted by a committee 
headed by Dr. C. Vin White, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

The overture to ordain women had 
twice been defeated, once in 1930, by 
a vote of 170 against, to 108 for, and 
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seven no action; and again in 1947 by 
a vote of 128 to 100, and eight no 
action. 


N. Y. Church Council would 
abolish capital punishment 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. (RNS)—Support of 
bills to abolish capital punishment in 
New York was urged by the legisla- 
tive committee of the State Council of 
Churches. 


Christian citizens group 
sponsors bill for ‘“votemobiles’ 


BALTIMORE, MD.—United Christian 
Citizens of Baltimore, a nondenomi- 
national group organized to promote 
Christian principles in civic life, is 
sponsoring a bill in the Maryland legis- 
lature to authorize the use of “vote- 
mobiles” (mobile registration offices). 

Gerald Monsman, executive secre- 
tary, said the proposal is aimed at in- 
creasing registration in the forthcom- 
ing presidential and congressional elec- 
tions. 

Present state law fixes the location 
of each registration office at a per- 
manent address. 





Presbyterian Minister, 
National Council Agency, 
Get Top Freedom Awards 


VALLEY FORGE, PA. (RNS)—Top 
awards of $1,000 in cash and a gold 
medal were presented by Freedoms 
Foundation, Inc. to Rev. A. T. Tom- 
shany of Kalkaska, Mich., and to the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Tomshany, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, was honored for his ser- 
mon on “Freedom’s Blessings and 
Freedom’s Strength”; the National 
Council agency for its production of 
a 16mm film, “In the Face of Jeop- 
ardy,” showing how the impact of 
Christian missionaries has kept liberty 
alive in Southeast Asia. 

In the over-all general category, 
Rep. Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.) was 
given a second place of $50 and a gold 
medal for having instituted the move 
resulting in the creation of a prayer 
room in the national Capitol. 


British Methodist leader 
asks United Free Church 


LONDON (RNS)—A plea for the 
formation of a United Free Church 
that would include Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Methodists was made 
by Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, president 
of the Methodist Conference of Great 
Britain. 

Writing in the Methodist Recorder, 
he said: 

“Tt is a sin to remain separate unless 
vital principles are involved. A United 
Free Church would be a grand step 
forward toward Church union.” 

Dr. Weatherhead said he saw noth- 
ing to keep Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists apart and that he also would 
welcome an approach to the Baptists. 


Minister who resigned 
over race enters VA 


BATESBURG, S. C.—Rev. George Jack- 
son Stafford, who resigned as pastor 
of First Baptist church here rather 
than “renounce my religious convic- 
tions regarding Christian race rela- 
tions” has accepted a post in the Vet- 
erans Administration chaplaincy. He 
will serve at a VA. hospital in the 
Southeast. 

A native of Spartanburg, he is a 
graduate of Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, served as a Marine 
Corps pilot in World War II and had 
been pastor of the church since 1952. 
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Nine Visit USSR 


NEW YorK—Nine church leaders, comprising the 
first broadly representative Protestant deputation to 
visit the Soviet Union from the United States since 
the Bolshevik revolution, are back from a ten-day 
visit there. The nine were chosen by the National 
Council of Churches, which sponsored the visit and 
which, in turn, will play host to Russian churchmen 
on a return visit to America in June. 

In making public details of the first two-way visit 
of its kind ever undertaken by churchmen, the Rev. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, National Council president 
and chairman of the U. S. deputation, noted that 
they will afford an opportunity for extended talks 
and an exchange of views on the life and work of 
the churches in America and in the Soviet Union. 
Thus, channels of communication will be opened 
that have been closed since 1918. 

“We cannot say what effect the establishment of 
closer relations between Christians of the two coun- 
tries will have in improving relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union,” Dr. Blake told 
Board members. 

“We believe that improved relations between na- 
tions require a frank and honest recognition of the 
differences that prevail between them,” he said. 
“The General Board was assured that the deputation 
would represent vigorously our convictions on moral 
issues underlying the tensions prevailing in the world 
today. While, therefore, we can not be sure that 
agreement can or should be reached at many points, 
we do hope that under the guidance of Almighty 
God this exchange of visits will contribute toward a 
larger measure of understanding and good will.” 


SHOWN LEFT to right are: front row, BisHoP D, 


WARD NICHOLS of New York, head of the African 
Methodist Episcopai Church’s First Episcopal Dis- 
trict; the RT. REV. HENRY KNOX SHERRILL of New York, 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
DR. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE of Philadelphia, stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian Church in the USA and 
president of the National Council; and cHARLEs c. 
PARLIN Of Englewood, N. J. (Methodist), an attorney 
and member of the National Council’s General 
Board. In rear: DR. WALTER W. VAN KIRK of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. (Methodist), executive director of the 
National Council’s Department of International Af- 
fairs; DR. HERBERT GEZORK of Newton Center, Mass. 
(Baptist), president of Andover Newton Theological 
Seminary; DR. ROSWELL P. BARNES of New York 
(Presbyterian), the National Council’s associate gen- 
eral secretary; DR. FRANKLIN CLARK FRY of New York, 
president of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; and PAUL B. ANDERSON of New York (Congrega- 
tional Christian), secretary of the YMCA Interna- 
tional Committee. RNS PHOTO 
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THE PATTERSON STORY 
(From page 29) 


one of our pastors here in the States. He heads a local 
church program with Sunday school, preaching, youth 
work, children’s work, a men’s program, leadership 
training, conferences and conventions. 


Q. Conventions? 


A. Yes, my first engagement was at Berchtesgaden at a 
Protestant Men of the Chapel meeting with 500 present, 
which was the number allowed to leave the post that 
week end. 


Q. What is the effectiveness of the program among our 
Americans and the Germans? 


A. In the chapel areas several things struck me. First, 
the American men in Germany are having as active an 
opportunity to participate in the Church as we have 
here at home. I met many who are leading, teaching, 
heading youth groups, helping with recreation and 
men’s work. They are going to come home as a poten- 
tial source of strength for the home church. The same 





thing can be said for the German men who are begin- 
ning to participate along with American men. Thus, 
when the Americans leave, they will have a strong Pro- 
testant program in which they have gradually par- 
ticipated. This goes for the school system as well. 


Q. Could you summarize a few things for us? 


A. From the standpoint of missionary activity, we must 
consider our chaplains’ work in the Army—certainly 
in Germany—as a very productive missionary effort. 
Second, the result of from 60 to 90 years of missionary 
work, as I saw it, coupled with the possibilities for the 
future, justifies Christian people at home in doing three 
things: (1) adding a new petition to our prayers in the 
interest of a developing effort to take the Gospel to 
people everywhere; (2) introducing a new note into our 
conversations with our own children and the children 
and youth of our community, urging them to give 
thought to the possibility of entering missionary service 
as a lifework; (3) counting up our money and as rapidly 
as we can stepping up our benevolence giving, because 
it will pay off in the form of service to the lives of peo- 
ple who are responsive and who are desirious of that 
service. END 

















GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 


church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





Serving the Church and the Nation 


Training Youth for Christian Leadership 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 





Bellraren College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


A Four Year Coeducational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 


* High academic standards 
* Strong in the faith 
* Select student body 


* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


*% Reasonable in cost 











MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
iving and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina _ 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

1956-1957 Centennial Year 
A hundred years of educating women in 
the liberal arts... . A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees . . . full accreditation . . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 

Edwin R. Walker, President 





Excellence. Moderate 
Christian em- 


Educational 
charges. Endowed. 
2 phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 


Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 


tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member So. Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Summer school June 9. 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAaRoLiIna 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Christian in Character and Ideals 
Fully accredited junior college and two-year 
high school. Transfer, terminal courses. 
Varied curriculum: Liberal arts, music, art, 
laboratory sciences, home economics, secre- 
tarial. Small classes, friendly faculty. Guid- 
ance. Social, cultural, athletic program. Suite- 
plan dormitory available. Scholarships, stu- 


| dent work program. On main highway, air, 


rail routes. Visitors invited. Catalog. 


William C. Pressly, President 
Box P, Peace College Raleigh, N. C. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational e Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $795. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow Wison 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunnincHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 








LEES-McRAE 
COLLEGE 


“We 
congratulate 
the graduates 
of our 
church 
colleges.” 


Fletcher Nelson, 
President 


Banner Elk, 


North Carolina 


WESTMINSTER 


COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 
Preprofessional study, in conformity with lib- 
eral arts aims, looking towards divinity, medi- 
cine, engineering, law, teaching, business admin- 
istration and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 








A challenge . . . a hand to guide 
... @ Christian home away from 
home... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 





For the best in education 
SOUTHWESTERN offers: 
Personal contact with eminently qualified 
faculty Christian influence of a 
Church College . . . Distinctive four year 
program leading to degrees of Bachelor 

of Arts, Science, and Music. 
For information write: Office of Admission 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
Marsnatit Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


JUNE 
1—Rev, Charles A. Sthreshley, Africa 
1—Rev. Donald F. Bobb, Africa* 
2—Mrs. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 
2—Miss Frances Hesser, Brazil 
3—Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 
3—Mrs. L. Alex McCutchen, Africa 
4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 
4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, Formosa 
5—Mr. Everett E. Gourley Jr., Brazil 
8—Rev. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 
8—Rev. William S. Metzel, Africa 
g—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith Jr., Africa 
g—Rev. John Morrison, Africa 
g—Mrs. Garland W. Goodrum, Africa 
10—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, Japan 
11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil 
11—Dr. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 
12—Mrs, T. R. Taylor, Brazil 
14—Rev. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 
14—Miss Jo Anne Heizer, Japan 
15—Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell, Africa 
15—Mrs. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil* 
15—Miss Ann Farr Pipkin, Brazil 
16—Mrs. John Somerville, Korea 
17—Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 
18—Mrs. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 
20o—Rev. Wm. F. Pruitt, Africa 
20—Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver, Brazil 
24—Rev. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 
24—Mrs, Wm. F. Junkin Jr., Formosa 
25—Rev. Lardner C. Moore, Japan 
27—Mrs. Frank F. Baker, Brazil 
27—Rev. William B. Moseley, Brazil 
27—Mrs. Guy S. Mitchell, Japan 
27—Mrs. Thomas W. Taylor, Korea 
28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, Japan 
28—Rev. John M. Guthrie, Brazil 
30—Mrs. Lyle W. Peterson, Japan 


JULY 


1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil 
1—Rev. William F. Junkin Jr., Formosa 
2—Miss Margaret Sells, Formosa 
2—Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 
2—Mrs. Harold L. Thomas, Mexico 
2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 
3—Mr. Guy S. Mitchell, Japan 
3—Mrs. David V. Miller, Africa 
4—Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 
5—Rev. R. K. Robinson Jr., Korea 
5—Mr. Charles C. Ansley, Brazil 
6—Mrs. Sandy C. Marks, Africa 
8—Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico* 
10—Mrs. Harold Borchert, Japan 








TO OUR MISSIONARIES 


July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico 
July 11—Mrs. John Franklin Watt, Africa 
July 13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa* 

July 13—Mrs. John W. Folta, Korea 

July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil 

July 14—Mrs. L. Sherwood Taylor, Brazil 
July 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 16—Mrs. Herbert Meza, Portugal 

July 16—Miss Nellie Swensen, Japan 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa* 

July 19—Mrs. John R. Hornick, Brazil 

July 19—Mrs. William F. Pruitt, Africa 
July 19—Rev. Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr., Japan 
July 19—Mrs. Thomas Dwight Linton, Korea 
July 20—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa* 

July 20—Miss Elizabeth Miller, Africa 

July 2o—Rev. Ernest E. Gilmore, Jr., Brazil 
July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan 
July 21—Mr. John H. Brady, Jr., Japan 

July 21—Mrs. John M. Guthrie, Brazil 

July 22—Rev. Bruce A. Cumming, Korea* 
July 23—Mrs. Lardner C. Moore, Japan 
July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa* 

July 24—Mrs. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea 
July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 28—Rev. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil 

July 28—Mr. George T. McKee, Jr., Africa 
July 29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, Formosa 
July 29—Dr. William W. Beckner, Jr., Africa* 
July 30—Rev. Ernest E. Gilmore, Brazil 

July 31—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, Formosa 
July 31:—Mrs. William T. Mulcay, Africa* 


The missionaries who are starred should be addressed 
at Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee. Since mail will be forwarded please use first 
class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, 
may be sent for two cents. Letters addressed to Africa, 
China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight (8) cents 
for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air mail letters 
can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea at the 
rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; Portugal, 
15 cents for half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air 
mail letters to Brazil are ten (10) cents per half ounce. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if 
they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and 
eight (8) cents each for double cards to Africa, China, 
Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to 
Mexico. 
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Hunter B. BLAKeELy 


Author of the popular biogra- 
phy, Religion in Shoes, Dr. 
Blakely is now secretary of 
Higher Education for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
He has been a college presi- 
dent, a seminary professor, 
and an active pastor. He has 
poured a lifetime of study 
and thinking into: 


I Wager on God 


Written to help you strengthen 
your faith, this book begins 
with the necessity for wager- 
ing everything you have on 
God and His plan for man’s 
salvation through Christ. Dr. 
Blakely believes that man 
should use all of his mental 
powers to develop his spirit- 
ual resources and to live his 
Christian faith. $3 


Presbyterian Book Stores 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Tex. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


Please send me ... copies 
of | Wager on God @ $3. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY & STATE 


[_] cash [] charge 








— RURAL CHURCH——— 
(From page 17) 
education facilities and programs in 
many weak and struggling rural 
churches. 
Good homes with all the up-to-date 
contrivances for work, comfort, and 


| pleasure should create a burning zeal 


for adequate and efficient church- 


| homes in which the “Household of 


God” gathers for worship and instruc- 


| tion, 


OPPORTUNITIES 
| esesoicinghiarg FOR CHRISTIAN 
GROWTH and achievement which 
may be claimed by the rural church 
are pleasant and profitable to contem- 


| plate. In fact, there is so much of re- 


ward in the rural church field, that 
the minister who makes a definite 
choice of this work and service should 
examine himself to see whether selfish- 
ness or service has been his major 
motivation. 

Some of the specific opportunities 


| offered by the rural church are: 


(1) Environmental factors which make 
the seed of the Gospel fall in rich 
soil. God speaks in audible voice to 
the needs of man in the lessons of na- 
ture which reveal His presence to the 
countryman. Flora and fauna, seed- 
time and harvest, the changing face of 
the seasons, streams and rivers, life- 
giving showers of revival and refresh- 
ment, the parching winds of drouth; 
all of these natural phenomena from 
which the Master Teacher dipped so 
bountifully in parable and story, are 
ready at hand in graphic illustration 
for the use of the rural teacher and 
preacher. 

(2) The rural church gives rich op- 
portunity for the development of 
Christian leadership, good citizenship 


| and statesmanship in every line of 





endeavor. It was Dr. Henry W. Mc- 
Laughlin, our Presbyterian rural 
church patron saint, who pointed out 


ere aN S PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 













SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write fer catalog G-4 


what is to me the greatest and most 
challenging of all rural church texts: 
“He sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys, which run among the bills.” 
(Psalm 104: 10.) God’s spiritual springs, 
large and small, may send clear, pure 
streams of living water from the hills 
of God into the ever-widening, ever- 
deepening river of salvation. 

(3) The comparative smallness of the 
rural church is not to be entirely de- 
plored. Here, at hand, is the smaller 
class of modern pedagogical approval; 
the Christian cell; the closer fellow- 
ship and friendship which the larger 
church covets for a more satisfactory 
teaching situation. Here are simple, 
friendly people who really know each 
other. Here is the opportunity for 
the larger membership participation 
for which we most earnestly strive. 
Here is the literal challenge to do or 
die sacrificially for Christ. 

(4) Then, if one’s satisfaction is to 
be measured by the ability to see re- 
sults, again the rural church excels. 
The Church’s impact on individual 
life is best observed on limited hori- 
zons, and the Church’s impact on the 
life of the community is most evident 
where community lines are more 
easily defined. 

So, against rural church problems 
must be balanced rural church oppor- 
tunities, and the total picture presents 
a soul-stirring challenge. City churches 
are deeply conscious of their reliance 
upon the flow of rural population into 
cities and industrial centers. Dr. 
Walter Gum of the Virginia Meth- 
odist Church, a city preacher, said to 
a group of rural ministers, “If you 
do not send a consecrated and dedi- 
cated product into our cities, we are 
almost hopelessly handicapped in our 
ability to discover them and to reach 
them. A prior Christian experience 
and conviction is essential.” 

In acknowledgment of sustentation 
dollars that flow from the strong to 
the weak, a steady stream of the life- 
blood of the rural church’s member- 
ship is poured out into the larger 
channels of the Kingdom enterprise. 
And who would minimize the im- 
portance of either gift? 

A. closing thought from the pen of 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of India, ap- 
plies to us all: “Does the modern 
church manifest a unity so deep that 
it holds the promise of the unity of 
the whole race? That is the test we 
have to apply to the Church, if the 





Church is to have the right to preach 
ithe Gospel to the whole world.” END 
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Activities for 
Christian Family Week 


At the Church 

& Worship 
Preaching on a family theme, 
such as “God in the Home, 
Peace in the World.” 
Family Dedication service using 
the Family Covenant Card. 

> Family Night Supper—theme: 
“Family Worship.” See April 
Presbyterian Action for sugges- 
tions. 

& Family Worship Demonstration. 

Parents’ discussion group with 
guest leaders, such as doctor, 
nurse. 

& Review of Dr. W. T. Thompson’s 
book, An Adventure in Love. 

> Family retreats and camps. 


In the Home 

b> Family reading: Dr. W. T. Thomp- 
son’s new book, An Adventure 
in Love. A family life bibliogra- 
phy is also available from the 
Department of Adult and Fam- 
ily Education, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 

> Family visiting. 


> Family council meeting using sug- | 
gestions in “We Look Again at | 
Our Family,” April Presbyterian | 


Action. 


Resources 


“Peace Be to This House.” Series of 
eight devotional services, prayers, 
and Bible readings to bring God’s 
love and peace into ordinary family 


affairs. Office of Publication and | 


Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 120 E. 23rd St., New 


York 10, N. Y. 7¢ each, $5 a hun- | 


dred. 

“God-Home-Peace.” Suggestions to 
stimulate the family’s own planning 
for the week. Order from above 
address, $2 a hundred. 

“Church Planning Folder.” Suggested 
projects and activities for local 
churches. 
dress, $3 a hundred. 


Films: (available from Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Va.) 

“Bible on the Table.” One family’s 
practice of family worship around the 
breakfast table influences another 
family to try it. Good for family night 
programs and to stimulate discussion 
in parents’ and young people’s groups. 
28 min. $8 rental. 
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Order from above ad- | 








“Faith of Our Families.” Pointers 
on how to get started and to conduct 
family devotions. 34 min. $11.50 rental. 

“The Family Altar.” A_ grief- 
stricken father whose little girl is 


on the brink of death learns from | 


neighbors the meaning of John 3:16 
and Matthew 6:32. 30 min. $9 rental. 

“Family Next Door.” How one 
family found help in their Christian 
faith during difficult times. 30 min. $8 
rental. 


Graham Named for 
Clergyman-of-Year Award 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Evangelist Billy 
Graham has been named to receive the 
1956 Clergyman-of-the-Year Award of 
the annual Washington Pilgrimage of 
American Churchmen. He will be 
honored in recognition of his efforts 
in world-wide Christian evangelism. 

Mrs. James D. Wyker of Mount 
Vernon, O., past-president of United 
Church Women, National Council of 
Churches, was designated Laywoman- 
of-the-Year; and Paul T. Babson of 
Boston, Layman-of-the-Year. 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

Ei Embroideries - Vestments 

———w Hongings . Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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ADELPHIA 


ONLY 2 CHURCHES IN 10 


Need a Professional Fund-raising Director to 
serve on the local scene. Our individualized 
*“Do-It-Yourselves” Plan based on 35 years ex- 
erience and know-how can produce Amazing 
esults at Low-Cost to YOU. Personal direc- 
tion if and where needed. Write fully and in 
confidence Today. The Wayne Sutton System, 
Box 807E, Benton, Ky. 








Pulpit Dossol, Wine 
Cr-plush 4° x 9 $20 
With gold cross $24 
Room Divider dropes 
8 x 10° & Track $44 


STAGE DRAPES 
To order, Plush-Repp 
Send FI. plan sizes 


Camden Artcraft Co. 
180 N. Wacker 
Chicago 






















Here are 19 meditations centered around the wonders 
of God’s creation in nature—such beautiful and familiar 
themes as mountains, valleys, oceans, and stars, The author 
finds the hand of God in every aspect of life, and that the 
natural beauty of the world contains evidence of His love. 

Each devotion is illustrated by a full-page photograph. 
Appropriate scripture quotations from the King James 
Version begin each meditation. 

Fer both individuals.and groups, here are wide resources 
for school or summer camp worship services, Handsomely 
printed, .this unusual devotional book makes a wonderful 
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FOR THOSE WHO LOVE 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Paths of Shining Light 


by Vera Idol 
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THE KEYSER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Keyser, West Virginia 


Rev. John D. Macleod Jr., Th.D., Pastor 


Organized 1853 
Membership 450 


CCQXYOME of our 

members had 
actively supported 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN and 
some had been read- 
ing PRESBYTERIAN SUR- 
vey for years. Still we 
were a long way from 
having an official publication in every home. We entered the Every Family 
Plan on an experimental basis. .. . We can already make certain observa- 
tions: 

1) Interest in the magazine is increasing, due in part to the fact that 
SURVEY is getting better all the time, that people are becoming more familiar 
with it, and we trust that a livelier interest in its general subject matter has 
been kindled. 

2) In consequence one senses not only a liking for PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
but also a growing approval of the EFP as a way of getting it into the 
homes of all our people. 

3) While we have noted no slackening of interest in benevolences, al- 
though we are engaged in a major —s and building project, yet the 
regular reading of the survey should be an effective counter to this tendency 
should it arise.” 











Davidson 

DAVIDSON, N. C.—(PN)—Davidson 
College received nearly $900,000 in 
gifts during 1955, said President John 
R. Cunningham. This total includes 
$411,400 from the Ford Foundation, 
the president noted. 

In the $879,763 total, $116,000 is 
from the alumni; capital gifts and be- 
quests to plant and endowment funds, 
$339,583.21; and $12,800 represents 
gifts to current operating costs. 

First woman faculty member in the 
history of Davidson College is Dr. 
Caroline T. MacBrayer of Moores- 
ville, named visting associate professor 
of psychology. She has been teaching 
at Queens College. Other appoint- 
ments include Max E. Polley as as- 
sistant professor of Bible and religion, 
and Robert J. Sailstad as a member of 
the administrative staff. 


Presbyterian 


CLINTON, Ss. C.—(PN)—John M. Wil- 
son Sr. of Fayetteville, N. C., an 
alumnus and trustee of Presbyterian 
College, and his three sons, John M. 
Jr., James H., and George H., have 
donated $10,000 to the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Development campaign, now in 
progress at the college. The money 
is designated for the proposed Stu- 
dent Union Building, estimated to 
cost around $100,000. 

The new building will replace a 
present frame structure which once 
served as the president’s home. 


Schreiner Institute 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS—I wo members of 
the faculty at Schreiner Institute, 
Presbyterian junior college here, have 
been recognized recently. 

Professor Andrew J. Johnson, his- 
tory instructor, has been awarded an 
honorary membership in the Texas 
Academy of Science, and has been 
invited to present a research paper at 
the Academy meeting in Brownwood 
next December. 

Ford Ainsworth, associate professor 
of English and speech, has been se- 
lected to direct the Century of Prog- 
ress pageant to be staged during the 
Kerr County Centennial celebration. 


Agnes Scott 


DECATUR, GA.—Agnes Scott College 
has dedicated a Meditation Room in 
tribute to Charlotte Bartlett, former 
officer in the Christian Association 
who died in 1955. The room, pre- 
viously known as the Round House, 
had been recently used as an office. 
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If you are not saving at Georgia’s 


Oldest Federal, where 314% is the 
current rate, you may be losing 
money! 

You may open an account, add to 
your account or handle withdraw- 
als by mail. Accounts insured to 
$10,000.00. 


Gatton County Federal | 
Sariegs and Loan Asscrdtion 


Main Off.: 26 Pryor St., N.E., Atlanta 
Branches: East Point, Buckhead, Ga. 




















bas ‘Midwest CADDIES 


For easier, faster handling of 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
AND TABLES 


@ Saves time! 
© Saves effort! 
®@ Reduces noise! 





A style and size for 
every nee 


write for 
FREE catalog 






Moving and storing of 
folding chairs and tables 
becomes a pleasure with 
a MIDWEST CADDY 
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| tion of Board member Mrs. 
| Crook of Spartanburg, S. C. Illness 


CHURCH EXTENSION—— 


(From page 45) churches total $1,720,- 
324. This leaves an unpaid balance of 
$279,676 toward the goal, or $506,676 out 
of the $2,227,000 actually pledged. 

The funds are to be split between Sitll- 
man College and the Negro Work Divi- 
sion. On the strength of funds already 


raised, Stillman has received $60,000 of a | 
promised $100,000 gift from a Georgia | 


| foundation. When $80,000 more has been 


paid in outstanding pledges, Stillman can 
claim the remaining $40,000, under terms 
of the grant, which it “so sorely needs.” 

The good news of this moment is that 


the anonymous foundation has extended | 


the time on this grant to January 15, 1957, 
to enable the Church to raise its share. 


In another action, the Board ac- 
cepted with deep regret the resigna- 
Martin 


forced her resignation. 

On recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Board appointed 
Dr. John Alexander, secretary of the 
Division of Radio and TV, and Dr. 
Arthur Vann Gibson, board member 
and pastor of Morningside Presbyte- 
rian Church, Atlanta, as the Church’s 
representatives on the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Broadcasting and 
Film Commission. 


$277,668 in Loans 


Of special interest was the report 
on church loans. The Board, through 
the years, has built up a fond of over 
$1 million from which loans may be 
made for church building programs. 
This is a service distinct from the 
nearly quarter-million in outright 
gifts made for the same purpose dur- 
ing 1955. The loan funds go to 
churches which most urgently need 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive ¢ 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Di 
effective, i] economieal. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, 





help in establishing loan arrange- 
ments. 

The report showed that 29 loans 
totaling $277,668 were made during 
1955. 


from those authorized during 1954, 
and outstanding loans from earlier 


| years, brought the total of loans in 
| effect to 149, totaling $968,856.27. 


The report also showed that 21 
loans were paid in full during 1955, 
totaling $126,215, that two loans total- 
ing $8,000 were cancelled during the 
year, and that churches were in ar- 
rears on principal payments only $750 
out of the nearly one million on loan. 

Interest from the loans brought in 
$35,298 during the year, and this is 
added to the available loan fund for 








Davenport, Iowa. 
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| the use of other churches. 


Of these, five had not been | 
| closed by the end of the year. Addi- 
| tional loans closed during the year, 
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For the Christian 
who wants to share his 
faith with others... 


GOD 
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HIS © 
WORLD | 


by Charles S. Duthie 

Ten stirring chapters to 
strengthen personal evangelism 
in Christian men and women 
everywhere. Here are answers the = 
Gospel gives to the searching = 
questions those “on the fringe” = 
and outside the Church are ask- 
ing today. 
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$2.50 
At All Bookstores 


Abingdon Press 
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Read HELPING THE 
the Bible BIBLE SPEAK 
aloud more Johnny Akin, Seth 
effectively Fessenden, P. Mer- 


ville Larson, AIl- 
bert N. Williams 


Speech and Bible experts show how 
to use vocal melody, pitch, volume, 
rhythm and speed to make Bible read- 
ing more meaningful for every oc- 


$2.50 ° 


| Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
| Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
; Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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TABLES 


WRITE 
TODAY! 
for 
CATALOG and 


Light weight tables, easy to handle— 
easy to set up. Built for rugged use. 
Compact storage. BANQUET & smaller 
sizes, choice of tops. Direct from factory 
shipment cuts cost and delivery time. 








THE JAMES P. LUXEM CO. DISCOUNT 
N. Lincoln St., Franklin Park, Ill. PRICES 
LEATHERCRAFT 
SPECIAL for and 
& Vacation Camps Schools 


Attractive easy-to-make leather proj- 
ects for all age groups. Send 10¢ 
for big illustrated catalog. 
TANART LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
149 N. 3rd St., Dept. P, 
Phila. 6, Pa. 
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| ——THEY DO NOT WALK—— 


(From page 24) 


class of 24 more awaiting baptism. 
Dr. William Rule, accustomed to see- 
ing suffering, was stangely moved as 
he administered the communion ele- 
ments to patients who had no hands 


| to receive the bread and wine. 


I have preached a little, to such 
sufferers. They come, with smiling 
faces carrying Bible and hymnbook, 
and it is worth going around the 


world to hear those patients sing. 
A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE GREEN PENIN- 
SULA thrusts itself into the waters 
of the Sea of Japan not far from 
Pusan. It is dotted with cabins sur- 
rounded by vegetable gardens. This 
is the Wilson Leprosy Colony, where 
1,180 patient live. Fifty years ago 
when there was no eye to pity, no arm 
to save, Dr. R. H. Wilson, now of 
Richmond, saw and felt and acted. 
If any foundation offered a prize to 
the world’s greatest philanthropy, I 


would nominate this hospital of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. You 














DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 


The mother-to-be of Jesus is presented in this moving novel 
as chosen but not divine. Written by Florence Marvyne 


Order from your 
Book Store 
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Crime’s struggle with religion has been so vivid in author 
Lon Woodrum's experiences that he packs STUMBLE UPON 
THE DARK MOUNTAINS with violent real-life conflict. 
Lead character Luke Hallahan lands in a tough oil town 
ruled by racketeers who want him out of the way. But Luke 
digs in. Published March 1. 


MAID OF ISRAEL 


Religions, armies, and loves clash in this novel by Tolbert 
R. Ingram, based on Il Kings 5-7, 


fae BROOADMAN PRESS 


$2.00 


$3.00 


$1.50 










have gathered these starving untouch- 
ables, and given them food and drugs. 
You have given them back their self- 
respect, for they can now earn their 
living with the skills you have taught 
them. Now they can read and sing. 

Best of all, you have brought them 
to the Saviour, for of these 1,200 pa- 
tients, over 80 per cent are baptized 
members of your Church. 

Two months ago the hospital 
opened a new department, which as 
far as we can learn, is the first in all 
the world. Those Christian patients 
have built two beautiful stone build- 
ings for their Bible Training School. 
In October, 1955, fifty patients began 
a three-year course of preparation for 
the ministry and for Bible teaching. 
When they graduate they will go out 
to their 40,000 countrymen who suf- 
fer with Hansen’s Disease, ministering 
to body, mind, and soul. 

Beneath the dark forests of the 
mighty Congo live about 200,000 vic- 
tims of this dread disease. Your mis- 
sionaries are operating five colonies or 
hospitals for their treatment. Thirty 
years ago our Dr. Eugene Kellers- 
berger began to specialize in this dis- 
ease. He planted an immense orchard 
of chaulmoogra trees and taught his 
patients to process the oil which was 
then the standard treatment. 

He attended the great international 
leprosy congresses held every five 
years in such cities as Cairo, Havana, 
and Madrid. It was no wonder that 
the American Leprosy Missions called 
him to be their executive secretary and 
sent him around the world to help 
leprosariums in 40 countries. 

What a philanthropy! What a 
Christlike mission! Healing for the 
suffering, homes for the homeless, 
food for the starving, clothes for the 
naked, hope for the hopeless, a Saviour 
for the lost! END 
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Know Your Colleges and Seminaries 














1956 
A year of 
emphasis on 
Christian 
Higher 
Education. 
—General 


Assembly 
a 


Write for informa- 
tion about Presby- 
terian colleges and 
seminaries. 


Read book Church 
and Campus. 











The Making of 


a Minister 


EACH Presbyterian ministerial candidate must have a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized college before he 
starts his theological training. During his three years 
in the seminary he studies Bible, church history, 
church government, Christian ethics, sermon prepara- 
tion, theology, and other subjects. 


Seminary professors are experienced in the practical 
problems of being a minister. They give their students 
guidance in speech, church management, sermon de- 
livery, training programs, and evangelism. Each stu- 
dent serves some church under supervision of the 
faculty. In the seminary, classes are small. This educa- 
tive process is expensive. It costs more than $1,000 a 
year for each student instructed. 


FROM 1900 to 1950, the area covered by the Southern Presbyterian Church in- 
creased in population from 27 millions to 51 millions. And still it grows. 


This means more churches must be founded, more ministers furnished, more 
Christian leaders trained. Hundreds of small churches are without pastors. 


Our seminaries must be strengthened and their enrollments greatly increased if 
we are to keep up with the growing South. 


OUR seminaries are owned, controlled, and financed by synods. It is the responsi- 
bility of synods to recruit able men for the ministry of the Church. 


More scholarships are needed at all our institutions. 
Remember a seminary in your will. 


Make special gifts now to meet some pressing needs. Write to the president of 
your seminary for suggestions. 


Encourage young men of your congregation to consider giving full-time service 
to the Church. 


Remember our seminaries when you pray. 





PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


Hunter B. BLAKELY, Secretary, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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"The publication in the fall of 1955 of this much- 
needed reference work marks the completion of a 
monumental project begun five years ago by a group 
of twelve dedicated scholars headed by Professor 
Lefferts A. Loetscher, the eminent church historian 
of the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Such a new, contemporary encyclopedia is needed 


because of the discovery of new source material, the 


Se 


rise of new presuppositions and techniques, both in 
scholarly research and in the practical strategies of 
church administration and parish work, far-reach- 
ing cultural and social changes which have altered 
in important ways both the contents and the struc- 
ture of theological disciplines, and a multitude of 
new institutions and personalities. 


AND NOW . .. that the volumes are ready for publication the Religious Book Club is offering them without 
charge to new members who wish fo try the advantages of Club service for a year, such advantages as NO DUES 


e NO FEES e NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY ¢ FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRING- 
ING NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS ¢ TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS ¢ 
AN ORDER FORM WITH EACH BULLETIN SO YOU CAN CHOOSE THE BOOKS YOU REALLY NEED « 
MEMBERSHIP CONTINUES AS LONG AFTER YOUR FIRST YEAR AS YOU FIND IT USEFUL ¢ HAND- 
SOME, VALUABLE BOOKS (LIKE THE 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
WHICH PRESENT MEMBERS ARE NOW RECEIVING AS A BONUS) WHEN YOU DECIDE TO ACCEPT 
CLUB SELECTIONS — ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED. 


IMPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS — In addition to the gift you re- 
ceive when you join the Club, and bonus books when you pur- 
chase Club Selections, you are frequently able to save money 
in buying the Club Selections themselves, since they are never 
priced higher than the regular publisher’s price and are some- 
times priced lower. The few cents charged for postage and 
shipping may be saved, if you wish, by paying in advance. The 
prices of Club Selections vary, depending on the size of each 
book, but average around $3.00. As a concrete example of the 
important savings you can make, members of the Club who 
buy four Club Selections before the end of the year will receive 
six books with a total value of $30.45 and they will pay only 
$13.85! Members are not obligated to take these books, of 
course, since they always have complete freedom of chioce: 
the Club simply recommends the book its editors believe is the 
most helpful or interesting for the month and members decide 
whether or not it suits their needs. 

MEMBERSHIP WITHOUT OBLIGATION—We believe you will find this the 
most practical and economical way to find and buy the books 
you need. You can try it for a year, without obligation to buy 
books, simply by filling in and returning the coupon provided 
on this page. 











